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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


TTT was in 3927 . on tliecvc of my second visit to Itluropc, tliat I 
it requested Sri HnrindrannlhChaltopndhyayalo translate the 
drama here presented. lie very kindly comjdied Ihoupli I could 
offer him only a small remuneration for his pains. Ihit as he 
was very busy at the time, he achieved the translation in thnnr 
or four days.’ This was unfortunate. .So I had to apply my.sclf 
to the task of correctin" the numerous errors that had crept in., 
inevitably. Also, as he had lost touch with the Bengali lanpiage 
for years, Iiaving been brought up outside Bengal since his in- 
fancy, he missed verj- often the subtle nuances and emphasis of 
our words and failed’ to enter into the suggestive atmosphere of 
Dwijendra Lai’s inimitable language to soy nothing of our idioms. 
Consequently I was forced to alter and even recast a great deal. 
The songs I hod to retranslate entirely on my own. I wanted to 
keep one or two of his translations but could not take the risk a.s 
the songs of the Poet’s dramas are rightly regarded by most as 
exceedingly beautiful : there arc many who look upon him as 
the greatest composer of modern Bengal. Still ns Ilnrindrannth 
was the original translator, I have retained his name ns one of the 
translators. For any inadequacy of language, however, I would 
prefer to accept all the responsibility. 

In England Sir Earnest Bin's, the eminent poet and littera- 
teur, very kindlj' read through this drama in typescript. But 
although he praised it unstintedly, he advised me to get it revised 
by a competent Englishman. It was then that I met his .son 
but for whose nobility of character and ready enthusiastic res- 
ponse this drama would perhaps never have seen the light. For 
he fell in love •with the drama at once and devoted a great deal 
of his valuable time to the work of revision. Happily also, he 
was a man to whom insight and imagination were native. Other- 
wise he would not have been able to preserve wliat I was anxious 
to preserve before everything else : the old-world atmosphere 
of the language (an atmosphere of rich and fiery emotions) and 
its lavish and spontaneous poetry. For Dwijendra Lai was above 
all a poet and mystic, though — ^for a long time — many failed to 
realise this even in Bengal. But Mr. Rhys did not miss this and 
so could revise in the right attitude of understanding and imagina- 
tive sympathy. 

I was overjoyed, and that for a personal reason too. I will 
hazard mentioning it. 
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He was my father. So, naturally, I attended the psychic 
changes in his life with deep sympathy and reverence. 1 began 
to revere his patriotism too — ^the first fire of wJiich made him 
s\viftly famous in the Swadeshi days when he -WTotc patriotic 
dramas one after the other. He was a poet and a man of out- 
standing nobility of charaeter. But he was, as an artist, highly 
sensitive to the circumambient atmosphere. It was then the 
heyday of our Bengali patriotism and he caught the confjigion, 
a contagion we should abhor today. But in those days we took 
patriotism at its face value and so persuaded ourselves that it 
was the panacea for all the evils our llcsh was heir to. We know 
better now. But in the flush of our patriotic adolescence v.'c all 
devoutly believed in the gospel of nationalism (which has since 
sucked mankind doum into real hell with the pledge of a phantom 
heaven) and we all seethed with hatred of everything foreign. 
How easy, alas, to glare at others as the repository of iniquity 
forgetting our blackest sins 1 

It was at this point that Dwijendra Lai became suddenly and 
utterly sick of patriotism. It was at this turning-point of his 
life that he wrote Fall of Meuar. And it was only then 
that we, his deep admirers, discovered that patriotism was a 
false guide. 

After this drama the Poet bade farewell to egotistic patriot- 
'ism and inclined more and more towards mysticism ; his last 
■work was a religious-mystic drama woven round the great figure 
Bhisma of Mahabharata. As I look back I recapture still that 
long-lost thrill — ^the thrill of witnessing a great conversion of a 
great soul. That is why, ever since his premature death, my one 
desire was to translate this drama where, for the first time, his 
Ausion as a seer and poet of humanity trascended his burning 
love for his parish, his country. His other dramas (c.g., Rana 
Pratap^ Durgadas^ SJiakjakan, Chandragiipia) were certainly moro 
popular but most people Avill, I think, agree that of all his hisio- 
rical dramas Mevar Patan is his most outstanding creation with 
a message for all times, a message borne home with rare art and 
mastery of dramatic technique. It is a drama that Aviil live when 
his patriotic dramas will all have been consigned to the limbo 
of oblivion. 

The song “ Darling of soul ! in soul abide ” is translated from 
the poet’s drama Char^ragupta and the song “ Why is the moon 
so beauteous ” is taken from his. drama Nurjekan. These I 
substitute because of their deeper beauty. 

The songs of this drama I have translated only recently 
under the guidance and inspiration of Sri Aurobindo who revised 
them all. I altered a few lines imder his direction. 

Dilip Kumab Roy 


- 24 - 11 - 44 . 
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INTRODUCTION 


I^WIJENDRA LAL ROY, though liis nnnic is little kno^yn 
liL/ as yet in Europe*, has long been acknowledged as the 
greatest Indian dramatist of modem times. But as the following 
tragedy will tend to show, his genius was extremely versatile, 
and he has other claims to fame in his own country. As a poet, 
he takes rank only after that other great writer of modern Bengal, 
Rabindranath Tagore. Like him, Dwijendra Lai Roy has per- 
manently enriched the poetry of India, and it has been regretted 
that he published no more than three books of poems and lyrics — 
Mandra (Tranquillity), Alckhya (Painting), and Tribeni. 

His name is also linked with those of Tagore and Atulprasad 
Sen in the great triad of modern Indian composers. Numbers 
of his songs — lyrical, devotional, patriotic — arc sung to this day 
in the ^^llngc streets of Bengal. Ainar Desk and Amar Janma- 
bhumi (Jly birthplace) arc looked upon ns the national songs of 
Bengal, if not of India itself. 

It was ns a writer of humorous and popular songs that 
Dwijendra Lnl Roy made his first entry into the field of literature, 
while yet in his teens, and he is now recognised to be the finest 
satirist and humourist of modem India. Writing of his poems 
and satires in liis “ Modern Literature ”, published in the ’nine- 
ties, Tagore hailed them as “ the unmistakable signs, not onl}' 
of a rich. and unique vein of humour, but of a remarkable mind 
which has stepped into the realm of literature to inspire and up- 
lift his countrymen.” Best known of all arc his comic songs, 
“ Hasir gan ”, which were the first of their kind in India and 
are still sung before large audiences ; his humorous sketches in 
verse — “ Asarhc ” — arc scarcely less popular, while his farces — 
Punajanma (Rebirth of a Credulous Miser), Viraha (Pangs of 
Conjugal Separation) and Prayaschitta (Pains and Penalties of 
Would-be Westernisation) — are continually played in the public 
and private theatres of Bengal. 

It is, however, as a dramatist that Dwijendra Lai Roy is most 
famous in all India. His dramas have been translated into almost 
every wide-spread Indian language, and have been played through- 
out the length and breadth of Hindustan. During the last 

* Some of Ill's songs Iiavc been translated by Otto Von Glnscnapp, the 
German Orientalist, and published in his Indische Gedichte ans vies Jahrtav 
sanden. Klabund in Wellgeschichtc in einer Slunde, refers to him ns the most 
celebrated Indian dramatist of modern times. 
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twenty years of his life, most of which were spent in the drudgery 
of a government department in the province of Bengal, he com- 
posed ten dramas, historical, social, mythological; five farces; 
three volumes of poetry ; two volumes of comic songs and satirical 
sketches ; two studies in criticism ; one opera, and a number of 
essays and songs and short stoi’ics. Thus in the versatility of 
his literary activities he is justly looked upon as second only to 
Tagore. 

He died in 1918, at the comparatively early age of forty- 
nine ; a stroke of apoplexy had seized him while the pen was 
in his hand. Thus he Avas carried off in the height of his powers 
and literary fame. Shortly after his death, two biographies 
were published — a remarkable testimony in itself, Avhen it is 
remembered that nine-tenths of the people of Bengal remain 
illiterate. 

It Avas inevitable that the names of Dwijendra Lai Roy and 
Rabindranath Tagore should be closely connected in the annals 
of modern Indian literature. Unfortunately, the admirers of 
these two writers came to range themselves, under the influence 
of controversial minds, in hostile camps, as the partisans of literary 
rivals. A regrettable estrangement ensued, which separated 
the two friends during the last five years of Bwijendra’s life. 
One echo only of liis AA'cll-nigh historic controversy need here be 
heard : 

“I have always”, Avrote Tagore, in prefacing one of his 
biographies, “taken deep delight in the poetical gifts of DAvijendra 
Lai Roy, even when he was comparatively little knoAA'n to the 

literary public of Bengal The only thing worthy of note, 

so far as my relationship AAuth him was conccmcd, is that I have 
always felt the profoundest admiration for his lofty genius.” 

Mevar P atari is probably the greatest of all DAsajendra Lai 
Roy’s dramas. The theme is historical and takes us back to the 
beginning of the 17th century, to the reign of Jehangir, un- 
worthy son of the renowned Emperor Akbar. The action centres 
round the small independant Hindu state of Mevar, in the pro- 
vince of Rajputana. This pro-vince was diAdded up into a number 
of lesser states, ruled over by as many independant, chivalrous 
and war-like chiefs who were constantly Avarring among them- 
selves. At the beginning of the sixteenth century, Babar, the 
first Moghul invader, found them too weak and divided to oppose 
him. One by one, the independant states of Rajputana fell, 
imtil, at the time of Akbar’s death, every ruler except the Rana 
of Mevar was compelled to acknowledge the sovereignty of the 
Moghul Emperor at Delhi, and pay tribute to his court. 

But Mevar was to fall at last. Already the capital, Chittore, 
had been lost during the reign of Akbar. But the rulers of Mevar 
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still refused to bow down to the Moghuls ; on the beautiful hills 
of the Aravalli, they founded a new capital, at Udaipur. 

It is the epic of the dou*nfall of Mevar, conceived in all its 
solemnity and grandeur, which forms the subject of this drama. 

Last but one of the rulers of Mevar was the great Hana 
Pratap, whose name is referred to constantly in successive scenes. 
Tliis almost legendary figure has bequeathed to his countTymen 
a heroic tradition of bravery, of untold hardships suficred in 
the name of patriotism and liberty. His proverbial courage is 
a living memory in the minds of his countrymen ; it inspires them 
in their last desperate struggles and presides over every phase 
of the tragedy. 


1927 

London 


Bryan Rhys 




CHARACTERS IN THE PLAY 


Rana Amak Singh 

. . Ruler of Mevar. 

Govind Singh . . 

.. Commander of the Rana’s armies. 

Ajay Singh 

. . His son. 

Sagar Singh . . 

. . The Rana’s imcle. 

Mohabat Khan 

. , Sagar Singh’s son ; Commander ,of 


the Moghul armies. 

Arun Singh . . 

. . Satyavati’s son. 

Jehangir 

. . Emperor of Hindustan. 

Hidayat Ali Khan *1 
Abdulla 

^ . . Moghul (Jenerals. 

Maharaj Gaja Singh 

. . Ruler of Jodhpur. ' 

Hussain 

. . A dependent of Hidayat Ali. 

Rani Rukmini 

. . The Rana’s Queen. 

Manasi . . . 

. . Her daughter. 

Satyavati 

. . Sagar Singh’s daughter. ^ 

Kalyani 

. . Govind Singh’s daughter and 


Mohabat Khan’s abandoned wife. 


Courtiers, soldiers, peasant men and women. 


SCENE 

The Kingdom of Mevar in Hindustan. 



UBVAU 

oa 

fall op mbvar 




ACT I 

Scene I. 

Govind Singh's house. Mid-day. Gonind Singh and his 
son Ajay. 

GOviND siNoii. So the Rana Ims been informed? 

AJAY. Yes, father ! 

GOviND siNon. Who broke the news to him ? 

AJAY. I cannot tell. 

GOYiND siKGU. And what did the Rana say, when he 
learned that the Jloffhul army was marching to attack Jlcvnr? 

AJAY. The Rana’s one desire was to sign a treaty, and 
make peace with the Moghuls. To-morrow, in the first hour, 
he will hold .an assembly, and he commands all his chieftains 
to be present. He commands your presence also. 

GOvisTj sixGii. Why does he summon me? 

AJAY. To consult you. 

GOviN’D siKGn. Concerning this treatj'? 

AJAY : Yes, father. 

GOviND SINGH. But I Imvc never counselled anyone in 
such matters, Aj.ay, All mj'^ life has been spent in fighting 
on the fields of baltlc. The clash of glittering swords, the 
mournful blare of bugles, the neighing of steeds, the rending 
cry of death — these arc what I know. Of the making of peace 
with an enemy, I understand but little. I scarcely know how 
it is done, Ajay 1 

Ajay is sUeni. Govind Singh ponders^ with bowed head. 

Wh}’’ does the Rana w’ish for peace ? Did he tell you this ? 

AJAY.- The Rana said that Mevar has grown to be very 
prosperous of late, nor would he suffer streams of blood to flow 
through our green and fertile ICingdom. 

GOVIND SINGH. And to avert this bloodshed, do you 
tell me that we must unloose the Moghuls’ sandals, and carry 
them on our heads? {Sighing) Yet I knew it would come to 
this, Ajay. The scared poverty and valour of my younger days 
have vanished from among us ; luxury and soft enjoyment have 
stepped into their place. On that day when the great Rana. 
Pratap died, I felt within me that the hour of Mevar’s downfall 
liad struck. Did not that mighty ruler prophesy with his dying 
breath that the jewels of Mevar would be sold at auction at the 
feet of the Moghuls, during his own son’s reign ? And already 
the Moghuls are drunk with the dark wine of power. In the 
fever of their blood, they will destroy us utterly. All will be 
lost. 
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AJAY. The Rana also said that the citizens of Mevar 
lacked the strength to -prithstand the Moghuls, and that their 
blood -would be shed in vain. 

GOViND SINGH. And do you think so too, Ajay? Are 
■we to be frightened by the scarecrow of defeat and cower down 
in abject surrender? Ajay, I know that the Moghul is IGng 
of Delhi. I know also that it is a great sin to take up arms 
against a King. But can we forget that the kingdom of Mevar 
also stands free ? Free it shall be so long as Govind Singh draws 
breath. He shall not sell our kingdom. Through seven dark 
centuries the blood-red banner of Mevar has floated proudly 
upon her moiintain-peaks, defying the tempests and thunder. 
Shall we suffer that banner to be tom down because the Moghuls’, 
eyes are fierce? Never.... Go and tell the Rana that I, for 
one, shall fight. 

(Exit Ajay) 

Govind Singh goes to the xcall, takes down his sword and bi 
Unsheathes the sword, and holds it out. 

Dear comrade, so long as you stay in mj’^ hands, bewf 
lest the shadow of an insult should fall across the Rana’s pa1 
I have been very forgetful of you, tmsty friend ; is this w 
you have lost so much of your brightness? Take heart, go 
comrade. I bid yoh to war for Mevar’s sake. Ere long, y 
shall drink the hot blood of the Moghuls. Pardon me, O co; 
rade of my life ! (He presses the sword to his breast, then slou 

tries to brandish it.) No my hand trembles. I ha 

grown very old. 

He sits down with the sword across his knees and rests J 
head between his hands. His eyes fill. 

Lord, my Lord ; what have you done ? (He raises i 
sword and clasps it.) 

Enter Kalyani, his daughter. 

KALYAXi. Father, what does this mean? 

Go-piND SINGH, Listen, Kalyani. 

KALYANI. No, no, father; You must la3* down th 
sword- What has made you take it in 3mur hands to-da] 
Your eyes jhighten me, father. Lay your sword down. 

GO-viND SINGH. Behold it, I^tyani. See how teiril 
it is. how terrible, yet how beautiful ! Do 3'ou know what 
lacks? 

KALYANI. What ? 

GOVIND SINGH. Blood. 
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KALYANT. Whose hlootl ? 

GoviNj) siXGTi. TJic hloofl of ihc Moslems. 

KALYAxr. Why is this hatred of the Moslems so deep-rooted 
in your heart? 

GOVJXD sjNGii. Go njul ask Mevnr, the land of your birth. 
Why? h'or seven hundred years the Moghuls have sought 
again and again to engulf the one Kingdom left free in the land. 
Again and again they have been forced to retire like iv.avcs shat- 
tered on the roeks. Of what, crime has ^^cvar been guilty? 
When men arc <lrunk with the wine of ambition, justice and 
freedom arc no law to them ; only the sword can cheek their 

frenzied course Rut al.as! Kalvani, I have grown old, ven*' 

old. 


KaJyaiti shrtis tr.arft. 

"Why do you weep. Kaly.ani ? Arc you afraid ? Sec then, 
I have sheathed my sword. Why should you be afraid ? Come, 
little mother, come with me. 

KALVANI. I am coming, father ! 

(Krit Goi'hifl Singh) 

KALVANI. 0 father, if you could but know ! If you could 
but understand 1 (Tier ctfcs Jill again) 

Scene 11. 

The road to Udaipur. Afternoon. Enter SaU/avati and her 
hand of peasant-men and zcomen shging in chorus. 

Jfevar mountain, Mevar mountain ! 

in whose valleys fought our King 
Pratap, a stranger — ^like thy peak — to 
shadow of fear and suffering. 

Upon thy plains Padmini’s beauty 
flared into a fatal flame, 

And frenzied v,'aTriors round lier w'arred, 
though none survived the prize to claim. 

Thou w'avest still defiantly 

thy blood-red banner in the breeze 
Quelling alien myrmidons 

through seven sliining centuries 1 

Jlevar mountain, Mevar mountain ! 

from whose heights rich rivers fall 
Down fertile sapphire-glistening vales 
with echoes — rich, perennial ! 
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In thy fair groves the peacocks hymn 
thy seasons’ myriad-mooded grace, 

And from thy glens soft winds bring rumours 
of thy heart of tenderness. 

Thou wavest still defiantly 

thy blood-red banner in the breeze 
Quelling alien myrmidons 

through seven shining centuries. 

Mevar mountain, Mevar mountain 1 

thy purple peaks impale the cloud ! 

How round thy brow the Heaven’s moonbeams 
weave a tremulous mystic shroud I 
O ancient home of sylvan glory, 

O nest of sleep and harmony. 

Who breathest into Mevar’s maids 
high courage, love and purity 1 — 

Thou wavest still defiantly 

thy blood-red banner in the breeze 
Quelling alien myrmidons 

through seven, shining centuries. 

As the song ends Ajay Singh comes in, 

SATYAVATi. Tell me, are you one of the Rana’s soldiers? 

AJAY. I am, good mother. ' 

SATYAVATI. Then you can answer my question : is there 
any truth in what we have heard? 

AJAY. What have you heard, kind mother? 

SATYAVATI. That the Moghul armies have invaded Mevar. 

AJAY. Not yet, but they will come — unless the Rana 
consents to make peace with them. The Moghul commander 
has sent an envoy to the Rana to learn, once and for all, whether 
he is for peace or for war. 

SATYAVATI. Are you all ready to fight? 

AJAY. We are ready to obey the Rana’s commands. 

SATYAVATI. Then you do not know what the Rana has 
decided ? 

AJAY. No, but he appears to incline towards peace. He 
has summoned my father to the palace to consult with him. 

SATYAVATI. Who is youT father? 

AJAY. Govind Singh, Commander-in-Chief of the Mevar 
army. 

SATYAVATI. So he is your father ? And what does he say ? 

AJAY. He is for war. 
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SATYAVATi. Bravc news ! Brave news I I thank you for it. 

{Exit Ajay.) 

Can it be possible that the Rnna should think of making 
peace wth the Moghuls ? The Rana Pratap’s son ? How can 
he dream of such a thing ? There must surclj'^ be some mistake 
in all this. Friends, wait for me under yonder tree. I shall 
come back soon. 

She rtins out. 

I 

Scene in. 

The Assembly Hall in Udaipur. Morning. Jlana Amar 
Singh seated on a throne, xcith Chicjlains standing o;i cither side. 
Govind Singh stands apart from the rest. 

JAVA siNGii. Rann, now that the Moghul hordes arc at 
the gates of the city, it is the sacred duty of every Rajput in 
Slcvar to offer them battle. We arc all of one mind. We are 
ready to fight. 

SANA. Jaya Singh, is it not utter folly for us to attempt 
to oppose the mighty forces of Jehangir, the acknowledged 
Emperor of all Hindustan? 

KESiiAV. The courage of a Kshatrijm never calculates, 
Rana. 

KRisnNADAS. Wos it folly, think you, that impelled your 
father, the late Rana Pratap Singh, to defy the Moghuls tlirough- 
out his reign?’ 

BANA. Rana Pratap? Is this a fitting moment to recall 
his name? He was more than a man. 

SHANKAB. He was a Rajput, Sire. 

BANA. No, Sliankar, you have belittled him. He was a 
heaven-sent power, a thunderbolt that shook the earth. He 
only took the form of a Rajput to glorify our race. Whence 
he came, wither he has gone, "who can say? Shankar, you 
have forgotten that all men cannot hope to resemble him. 

BBiSHNADAS. Truc, Sirc, but when we hope that the Rana 
Pratap’s son will follow in his father’s steps, do we ask too much ? 
Rana Pratap gave his life for Mevar’s liberty. Shall his son 
accept slavery at the Moghul’s hands, and strike not a single 
blow in self-defence ? 

BANA. Krishnadas, these arc only fine-sounding words. 
Within the last years, Mevar’s citizens have gro^vn wealthy and 
happy and prosperous. The whole kingdom breathes deeply 
of plenty and peace. Are we to tlnrow all this away for the sake 
of vain and martial thoughts and words? Another way lies 
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open : by jpaying light tribute to the enemy, we. can save our- 
selves from ruin. 

SHANKAR. Tribute to the enemy? Who is this I^Ioghul? 
Whence comes he? By wlxat right docs he claim tribute from 
the descendants of Lord Shree Ramachandra ? 

RANA. Shankar, is it not wiser to preserve our land in 
peace and plenty by making one small gesture of goodwill, rather 
than to risk our all? What think you, Govind Singh? 

GOviND SINGH, {startled) I do not luiow. All this is 
beyond me, I do not' understand joy, and plenty and peace, as 
you call them. I only know what sorrow means. From my 
childhood up, I have been the friend of sorrow. I was brought 
up in the school of risks and dangers. Bana, for twenty-five 
years I wandered with your father Pratap Singh through forest 
and desert land. I have scaled countless mountains without 
food, without sleep. Seated at his feet, I learned to live a life 
of denial. I have learned the deep sweetness of sorrow. I 
have learned to suffer for the sake of others. How sweet it is ! 
How sweet to suffer poverty and want for a great cause I So 
also, the golden kiss of the sun falls more softly on the roof of 
the lowly cabin than on the proud pinnacles of palaces. Rana, 
what days I have known 1 What glorious days indeed 1. .... . 

JAVA SINGH. Why are jmu silent, Govind Singh ? Speak on. 

GOVIND SINGH. What is there left for me to say ? .... And 

yet and yet I have seen the dwellings of my godlike 

king pulled down, and pleasure-palaces springing up in their 
place. In the shadow of that mountain which once re-echoed 
to his glorious name, I have seen the pleasure-mongers build 
their bowers. Of all his victories, what is left? With these 
feeble eyes of mine, I have seen his fiery grandeur melting away 
and vanish into the skies. What is left to us now. Jay Singh ? 
Only the last faint gleam of that faded glory. And nothing 
do I see but a dying splendour lying on a bed of death, gazing 
upon us with dulled and piteous eyes, waiting for the final hour. 

KESHAV. So long as you live, Govind Singh, that splendour 
will not fade. 

GOVIND SINGH. I? What can I do, Keshav Singh? My 
days are numbered. I am old. Scarcely can these palsied 
hands of mine grasp the sword. My bones decay within my 
body until I may not command them. But even so, O Rana, 
I feel a burning desire within me. I would be out among the 
forests, on the mountains, to suffer sweet sorrow for the sake 
of the holy Motherland. .. .to weep and to share the sorrows 
of my brothers. O God, 0 cruel God, to think that you have 
robbed me even of that strength which I once had to bear all 
sorrows t 

Govind Singh is silent. The Assembly is dumb. 
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haxa. But, Govitul Sinph every hend in AryavurUi 

luis lioivccl before the Mogluils’ feet.. Is it. not. sheer inndnass 
that little Mevar should Irj’ and stand before the innumerable 
world-conquering host ? 

Govixi) HiNGH. Bann, 1 have no more words to say. 

iiAXA. And 1 1 hold that little good can come of our 

resistance in this hour. AVe will moke peace with the Jloghul 
general. Let his envoy be summoned. 

(Exit soldier.) 

Govixn S 1 SGH. Bana Pratap. Bana Pratap 1 May the sky 
veil your face from this woeful pronouncement and cloud j'our 
cars! Thunder, over-ride these abject words in the deafening 
angers of your voice ! Mevar, may earth split open and devour 
you, or ever you bow in shame beneath the Moghul yoke ! 

(lunter the Em otj) 

hana. Go and tell your general that we arc ready to sign 
a treaty of peace. 

Saiynznti rushes iv 

SATYAVATi. Xcvcr ! Ncvcr ! Noble chiefs, arm yoursclve.s 
for battle. If the Bana will not lead you, I will be your general ! 

Govixn SINGH. ^Vho art thou, mother, that coinesl to stand 
like lightning transfixed in the deepening darkne.ssV \Vho art 
thou? Whot deep and tender voice do I hear? 

11 AN A. Who art thou ? 

SATVAV.ATi. I am only a peasant woman, l^rom village 
to village, throughout the Kingdom of Mevar I go, singing the 
praises of the Motherland. That i.s all you need to know. 

Movements among the AssembUf, Murmurs, then cries 
of **wonderful, tconderful 1 ” 

SATYAVATI. Noblc clucfs, Ict llic Banu be. Leave him 
to dream his dreams of pleasure in the palace bowers of Udai- 
nagar. I will lead you to the battlefield. 

GOviND SINGH. How can this be ? Is this the fire of second 
youtli which I feel mounting in my blood ? What ecstasy is 
this ? "Wliat mad delight ? Lords and Chieftains, it is for us 
to rescue son of Bana Pratap Singh from this deep disgrace. 
Shatter the painted toys which arc his playthings I 

He picks up an iron bolt and wildly hirls it against a mirror 
which shivers into fragments. 

HANA. Govind Singh, the die is cast, and I shall fight. 
Messenger of the Moghuls, it is war 1 Go, bid them bridle my 
■Stallion. 

SATYAVATI. Victory to the Bana of Mevar I 

ALL. Victory to the Bana of Mevar I 
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Scene IV. 

i 

MoJtahai Khan's house at Agra. Down. Commander Mohahai 
Khan and Abdulla the Moghul General, arc discovered. 

MOiiABAT. I hear tliat Ilidayat lias been appointed General. 

. ABDULLA. Yes, Janal). 

MOiiABAT. Hidayat I Are you sure that the news is true? 

ABDULLA. Certain. The Emperor has set him at the head 
of an army fifty thousand strong. 

MOBABAT. Hidayat a general! After all, why not? 

Real merit, in these times, is aecounted but little men despise 
it. There are mushrooms in plenty to be found .springing out 
of every dung-heap. 

ABDULLA. True, Janab. Hidayat Ali IChnn became Khan 
Klianan Bahadur just because he happened to be the Emperor’s 
nephew. 

MonABAT. Nobody quarrels with him on that account, 
But to be put at the head of a great army !. .Inayat Khan, his 
brother-in-law, is to accompany him, I believe? 

ABDULLA. He may. 

MOH^vBAT. Inayat Khan knows what fighting means. The 
Emperor was probably well aware of that, and made Hidayat 
commander in name only. The real commander is Inayat, 
I’ll wager. 

ABDULLA. Even so, one doesn’t become commander, even 
in name, unless one can bear the sound of a gun. 

MOHABAT. Let that pass. The coming war with Mevar — 
well it’s not difficult to foretell what kind of a war it will be. 

ABDULLA. Did the Emperor ask you to take up arms? 

MOHABAT. He did. 

ABDULLA. Then why did you decline? 

MOHABAT. Mevar is the land of my birth. If the Emperor 
commanded me to go to Bengal, the Deccan, Kabul, or to any 
other place for that matter, I ■would be ready to start this 
minute. But I cannot bear the idea of joining him in an attack 
on Mevar. 

ABDULLA. Perhaps you are right ; Mevar is your birthplace. 
Give me leave to go now, Khan Saheb. It is grooving late. I 
salute you. 

MOHABAT. And I you. 

{Exit Abdulla.) 

This is great news indeed ! Our Hidayat Ali the commander 
of an army ! You might as well lay hold of a tottering hunch- 
back and force him to mount a horse saddled in gold ! Well. . . . 
WeU.... 


I 
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Scene V. 

Camp of the Moghulx. Noon. The Moghul Commander 
Khan Khajwn Jlidapat Ali Khan Bahadur and his aUrndenf 
Hussain. 

niDAYAT. Ilnss'nin, il is cosier to conquer these unbelievers 
than to cat jam. 

HUSSAIN. Janab, it is not so easy as yon think. Thron^li 
seven long ccnttirics of ^loghu! rule this Province has held its 
head high. No one has made these Rjijpnls bow the neck as 
yet — ^no, not even the Emj>eror Akbar himself. 

HiDAYAT. Akbar ! YotJ forget that he had a commander 
■worth next to nothing. Ah! If only Khan Khanan Ilidayat Ali 
Khan had been living then, liistor\- wcmld have had a tlifTcrcnt. 
tale to tell. 

HUSSAIN. Why do you say that Akbar’s cfumnandcr was 
not worth the name? Man Singh — 

HiDAYAT. Man Singh a commander ? If that is so. .then.. . 

Enter coo):. 

COOK. Dinner is ready, master. 

HIDAYAT. Can yon fight ? 

COOK. Chickeir ciitlctsS, master. 

HIDAYAT. I am not talking about chicken <*nllel‘--. 1 am 

talking about war, war, war. 

COOK. Yes, master, roasted mutton. 

HIDAYAT. lie is stonc de;if, and c.aniu*! hear a word. None 
the less, he speaks well. ^Vc .shall make roast wl mutton of them 
too. Go. I am coming. 

{Erit cook.) 

Hussain, we .shall roast mutton. 

HUSSAIN. JIulton ? Wliat mutton ? 

HIDAYAT. Wio but that flock of .sheep that call themselves 
Rajputs ? 

HUSSAIN. You will pardon me, .Tnnab, but I cannot agi’cc 
with you there. 

HIDAYAT. Hussain, you have much to learn. And now' 
tliat you are serving w'ith me, your chance has come. Use it 
well. It w'ill stand you in good stead, some daj'. 

HUSSAIN. Vasty elephants have melted awuj' under tlie^ 
firing of guns and the fln.shing of sw'ords. Let us see w'hat 
gnats W'ill do in the coming w'ar. 

HIDAYAT. Hussain, you liavc used a w'ord that was dis- 
respectful. Remember that I am Commandei'. I can have your 
head ehopped off this very minute, if I wish. 
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HUSSAIN. I know ii, Sir Comnnmdcr. 

iriDAYAT. I am glad Umfe you call inc so. I am the Com- 
mander. You must always bear that in mind. 

HUSSAIN. I will. But the conquest of Mevnr will not. 

iiiUAYAT. I have onlj' to shew my fist once — only once, 
mark me — and you shall see how ihcy’ll crumple up ! 

HUSSAIN. The fist will have to be a mighty one. Sir. 

HI15AYAT. Not so mighty ns nil that. You may go now. 
I must go and dine. (Ihmnin is about to go) One word more, 
Hussain. Never by any chance forget that I am the Com- 
mander. 

HUSSAIN. No Sir Commander, it is unforgettable. 

{Exit) 

HiDAYAT. Conquer these unbelievers 1 Why, a couple of 
gunshots and we shall scatter them helter-skelter, like goats. 
It is almost beneath my dignity to go and fight with them at all! 

Scene VI. 

The hanks of the lake Udaisagar. Morning. Manasi, 
Prbieess of 3Icvar, zoalks to and fro, singing. 

Come nnto me, even as a beggar I implore 

Accept pure love my heart would spill — that nevermore 

May hearts be weaned from love, for this alone I live ; 

0 ^ain me drj^ all all I have I yearn to give. 

My soul, now grown an alien in the land of Night, 

Is fain no more of tears, a questioner of light, 

Nor sighs nor sorrows pining for a vanished home: 

How can he weep who, knowing love, has forsworn gloom ? 

1 feel — 1 have at last loved One whom none could name : 

A new breeze blows, a sweet daivn blossoms on dark’s stem. 

, Enter a bcggar-xconian xcUh a blmd boy. 

BEGGAR. Alms, mother, give me alms. 

MA-NASi. You are welcome. Is this your child? 

BEGGAR. No, he is my sister’s child. He was born blind. 
He has no mother. 

' MANASi. Poor little thing! Tell me, uill j’-ou give me 
this child? I will be a mother to him. 

BEGGAR. No, he could never live -without me. 

MANASI. Well then, let Iiim stay with you ; but will you 
bring him to see me once every day? Here are alms for you. 

BEGGAR. God’s blessing upon you, little mother. 

{Exit) 
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MANASi. How sweet IS tiic souiid of this beggar-woman’s 
blessing to my ears I How sweet to feel — 

AJAY. jManasi. 

MANASI. Ajay, eome, I am very happy. Come and share 
mj' overflowing happiness. 

AJAY. What makes you so hapi) 5 % Manasi ? 

MANASI. I am brimming over with joy. LIy heart is fuller 
than a river in autumn. But one moment past, a beggar-woman 
blessed me, and went her way. 

AJAY. Who would not bless you with a warm heart, Manasi ? 
Scareel}’^ one daj’’ passes but I hear the praises of Mevar’s prineess 
sung in valley and field. 

MANASI. Is it so indeed ? Can I not hear them too, Ajay ? 

AJAY. You have only to step from the threshold of your 
door, ^lanasi, and you will hear. 

MANASI. But I never wander abroad. Here, in the hos- 
pital whieh I have founded, I pass all my days tending the siek. 

AJAY. Your life is indeed blessed. {Sttddcnly) Manasi, 
I liave come to-day to bid j'ou farewell. 

MANASI. Farewell? Where are you going? 

AJAY. To the battlefield. 

MANASI. 0....whcn are jmu going? 

AJAY. Early to-morrow morning. 

MANASI. When will you return ? 

AJAY. There is no knowing. And. . . .and. . . .who knows 
whether I shall ever return ? 

MANASI. {startling) '\^^ly do you say that? 

AJAY. I may well be killed in the w’ar. 

MANASI. (zoiih boxced bead) Oh. . . . 

AJAY. Manasi, if I do not come back 

MANASI. ^^fliat will happen then? 

AJAY. You will be sad, %vill you not ? 

MANASI. Yes. 

AJAY. Yes? And is that all? Manasi, do you know — 
that I love you — ^that I love you deeply? 

MANASI. I know you love me. 

AJAY. But do you love me? 

MANASI. Yes, I do. 

AJAY. You say it so coldly, Manasi... You must surely 
ove some other 

MANASI. I love every human being. 

AJAY. You are cruel. 

MANASI. Why, Ajay, must I love no one else but you? 
Do you wish my heart to be entirely your own? That would 
be very selfish. 

AJAY. Are you really such a child, Manasi? 
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MANASi. You mock me, Ajny. WJiy do you blame me? 
Is it a sin to love nil men ? If so, punish me ; I bow my head. 

AJAY. 1 1 "Wlio am I to punish you V 

MANASI. Yes, j'ou must punish me. Ajny, you arc going 
away to i;lie war. The greater the number of men that you 
kill, the greater your glory and renown. How then can you 
say that the more I love the greater my sin ? 

AJAY. I stand rebuked. J''ool that I was to prcstimc.... 
to imprison so large a heart within tlic narrow precincts of my 
bwn. .. .Forgive me Mnnasi !. . . .Yes, scalier the radiance of 

yoiir love far and wide about you.... I leave you free 

absolutely free to gather all licaven and earth under the aegis 
of your soul. . . .Farewell. 

(JFIxit) 

MANASI. Farewell. .. .Like dark shadows, tyratmy and 
injustice stretch across the world. How often war fails of its 
end, when it is ■waged to destroy them ! For how can they be 
destroyed by war, which is in itself a heartless thing? Go, 
Ajay, go and fight. Strive to keep your hands as free from stains 
as may be in battle. May my good wish be }'Our armour. . . . 

(Suddenly) 

What will happen to those who arc going to their wounds, 
to death? Arc not their mothers and daughters and wives 
praying to God for their safety as fervently as I ? How many 
prayers will be said in vain, how many liopcs will be dashed 
do'wn? Is there no remedy for all this sun’ering? 

She holes up to heaven xciih tearful eyes. Suddenly a strange 
light comes into her face, she clasps her hands. 

I. . . .1 too -will go, to help the sufferers. The dead I cannot 
save, but the wounded at least I may tend and comfort. 

Enter Jiani Eulemini. 

aANi, Manasi, have you heard the news? 

MANASI. What news, mother? 

hani. That your father has gone to fight? 

MANASI. Yes, I have heard. 

RANI. Fight the Moghuls, you know. 

MANASI. Yes, I know. 

BANi. You don’t seem to be. much impressed. The news 
seems to come to you as softly and as easily as the eating of a 
pat of butter. Ho you know that many men ■will die in tlie 
■war? 

MANASI. Perhaps they will. 
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RANI. Perhaps? Is there any doubt about it? Espe- 
eially in a war with these dreadfurMoghuls 1 There’s no hope 
for us this time. Those who have gone to the battle will die, 
every one, and as for those who have been left behind, Heaven 
alone laiows how they will fare. 

MANASi. Well, how can I help? What do you want me 
to do, mother? 

RANI. And to think that your marriage was settled 1 What 
with this war, however, .shall we find the time to' celebrate it? 

MANASI. Will it matter much, if we never do? 

RANI. ^Matter ! If you don’t get married, why, what will 
happen ? 

MANASI. What is going to happen? 

RANI. It would never do for a girl like you to remain un- 
married, you know. Wc had settled on a match bebveen the 
Jodhpur Raja’s son and you. But it can’t come off now. Evei^- 
body will be killed. All is lost, all, all 1 They could so easily 
have had the war after the marriage, but the Rana would not 
listen. 

MANASI. Mother, do not fret. My mind is bent on some- 
thing far more important than marriage. 

RANI. More important than marriage? You make one 
gaspl 

MANASI. I am going out to the battlefields. 

RANI. What arc you saying ? 

MANASI. Yes, mother. Have you not just told me that many 
men die in war ? I can do nothing for those who die, but surely 
I can ser\'c the wounded, in love and humility ? 

RANT. O she is courting ruin ! No doubt this explains 
Ajay’s visit. He’s been filling your head with nonsensical ideas 1 

MANASI. No, mother, he is not to blame. Ajay has gone 
to fight and kill. I shall go to save. 

RANI. No; that can never be. 

MANASI. But it can be, mother. 

RANI. You shall not go. 

MANASI. Peace be with you. I am going. You know me 
too well to say more. Go in, mother. I shall set forth, and 
within a few hours. I must go now and prepare for the journey. 

RANI. With whom will you go ? 

MANASI. With Ajay Singh’s army. 

RANI. Exactly as I feared I The Rana has gone away 
at a most awk^vard moment. And now there is no one here to 
bring her to her senses. 

MANASI. If my father were here, he would be the first 
to give his consent. I know him well. His heart is always fiill 
of tenderness and compassion. 
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RANI. Yes, and you behave in this fashion because he 
neglects you. I feel certain that the end of it all will be a hideous 
calamity. 

MANA8I. Mother, pray why must you fret so ? Remember, 
I shall be doing all that lies in my power to lighten the sorrows 
and sufferings of others. Go, mother, and do not fret for me. 

RANI. Folly and wickedness I Folly and wickedness I 
Never did I see such. . . . 

(Exit Rani) 

MANAsi. (clasping her hands again). O, who has filled the 
chambers of my heart with sudden joy ! A new thrill courses 
through my blood ! How childish — all this making of marriage 
vows ! O, to live, a life of dedication !. . . . 

Scene VII. 

Baitlefield of Mevar. Evening. Ridayai Ali and his com- 
panion Hussain are seated inside an open tent. Two soldiers 
stand at the entrance with drawn swords. Sounds of battle xoithovit. 

HiDAYAT. Hussain, have you succeeded in discovering the 
real strength of the Mevar Army ? 

HUSSAIN. In round numbers, about fifty thousand strong. 

HIDAYAT. Indeed 1 And so far, these Rajputs have not 
yet shown any great desire to take to flight, have they? 

HUSSAIN. N^ot yet, Janab. 

HIDAYAT. But they have been fighting since morning, 
you know. It is high time they took to their heels, you must 
admit. 

HUSSAIN. True ; but apparently they have resolved to 
stay and fight instead. 

HIDAYAT. It almost seems as though they knew something 
about warfare, what do you say? 

HUSSAIN. I am almost inclined to think so too, Janab. 

HIDAYAT. There. . . .there did you hear ? That is the war- 
cry of the Rajputs. Our soldiers don’t seem to be shouting at 
all. I hope they are still fighting? 

HUSSAIN. They must be. But may I suggest that you go 
out and see for yourself ? Would it not be as weU to have just 
one look at your army and gain some notion of the operations. 
You are a commander you know; you must remember that. 

HIDAYAT. Yes, I am a commander. But there is really 
not the slightest need for me to leave this tent. My brother- 
in-law Inayat IQian is quite capable of fighting the whole pack 
of them and putting them to rout singlehanded. Why should 
I fight them, Hussain? 
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HUSSAIN. .That is perfectly true, Jiinab. There. .. .again 1 
Tlic war-cry of the Rajputs ! Again I things don’t seem verj'’ 
promising for us, do they? 

HiDAYAT. No, indeed, they do not. “Will you go and see 
what is happening outside? 

HUSSAIN. Whatever you command. 

HIDAYAT. No, I think you had better stay here. You see, 
ever since my childhood I have never been left alone. Companj*^ 
has become a habit. Not a verj’^ good liabit, is it? 

HUSSAIN. Almost bad, I should say. 

HIDAYAT. There, again ! 

HUSSAIN. This time, it sounds a little nearer. 

HIDAYAT. What are you saying? {Uc Imjs hold of Hussain.) 

Enter some soldiers. 

HIDAYAT. What news, soldier ? 

SOLDIER. Sir, our general Shamshcr Khan has fallen. 

iiDJAYAT. What? And the other generals ? Arc they safe? 

SOLDIER. They arc in the thick of the fight. 

HIDAYAT. Is Inayat Khan alive? 

SOLDIER. He is still alive. 

HUSSAIN. You ma>' go now. 

{Exii soldier.) 

HIDAYAT. Tlicrc you arc, Hussain. The news is not very 
encouraging, is it ? 

HUSSAIN. I fear it is almost depressing Sir Commander 1 
Do you remember how you told me the other day that you had 
only to show your fist to crumple uj) Jlcvar, and I answered : 

‘ if so it will have to be a mighty fist?’ You sec now that my 
poor speech was little less than prophetic. Listen .... it sounds 
much nearer now. 

HIDAYAT. There you are. You never can tell what wll 
happen in war, can j^ou Hussain? 

HUSSAIN. No, I suppose one can’t. 

Enter a soldier 

HIDAYAT. What news of the battle, soldier? 

SOLDIER. My lord, there is wild disorder in our army. 
Our soldiers arc breaking rank, and taking to fliglit. 

HIDAYAT. ^^^^at dreadful news, what dreadful newsl 

HUSSAIN. And this noise we hear, is it the clamour of con- 
fusion, spreading through our ranks? 

SOLDIER. It is, Sir. {Exit soldier) 

HUSSAIN. Commander, be so good as to persuade yourself 
to leave this tent for a little ; go and see what is happening to 
your soldiers. One glimpse of you will greatly hearten your 
generals, especially as you are their great commander. 
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iiiDAYAT. How can that help now, Hnssain,? {Makes n 
gesture of despair). 

Enter another soldier 

SOLDIEH. Inayat: Khan has been killed in action. 

irroAYAT. What?. . . .whal do yon wiy? Inayat Khan 
killed 1 Impossible! There again .... the war-ei”5' of the Ilajputs ! 
It is very near this time. 

Another soldier comes running in. 

soldieh. We arc undone, master 1 

inDAYAT. I knew that alrcjidy. Anything worse? 

HUSSAIN. What can be worse than the worst? 

SOLDIER. Our .soldiers have all taken to their heels. The 
Rajputs arc charging us on horsc-lmck with the hot speed of 
whirlwinds I 

HiDAYAT. Help Hussain, help !... .save me! 

erics in the distance 

“ Fly, fl}’’, run for your lives.” 

IIIDAYAT. But which way am I to run ? 

HUSSAIN. This way. 

Ilidayat is about to Jig xvhen a shot is fired and he falls to 
the ground. Enter Ajay Singh xcilh the Moghul Imnner in his 
hand folloiccd by his Eajput men. 

AJAY. Victory to the Rnna of Mevar 1 

ALL. Victory to the Rana of Mevnr ! 

HIDAYAT. {Lifting up his hands in supplication) Don’t 
kill me. . . .1 am not dead yet. . . .Don’t kill me ! Take me pri- 
soner if you like, I don’t mind that. 

AJAY. Who arc you ? 

HIDAYAT. I am the commander of the Itloghul forces. 

AJAY. The Moghul commander ? And what was he doing 
in this tent while the battle was raging outside? 

IIIDAYAT. I. . . .1. . . .was. . . .well. . . .you see ! There was 
an excellent reason. .. .only. .. .1 can’t rememeber it at the 
moment. Don’t kill me.... Save me! 

AJAY. Live, chicken-hearted commander — ^j'ou that came 
like a trembling coward to fight the brave and imconqucrablc 
Rajputs ! 

Publish the news of our victory tluroughout the length and 
breadth of Rajputana. 

HIDAYAT. By all means, by all means. . . .1 have no objec- 
tion. . . .so long as you consent to spare my life. 

{Exeunt Ajay Singh and soldiers) 

Praise be to Allah, I am saved. .. .but oh, I am thirsty, 
thirsty 1 
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Scene VIII. 

Night on the hatilcficld. The dead and dying lie xoherc they 
have fallen. Manasi ifi xcalking amo7}g ihenn ; soldiers accompany 
her hearing torches, .stretchers etc. 


MANAsr. Soldiers, go. some of yo\i. to the other side of 
the field ; I will remnin here. 

{Exeunt soldiers) 

0, wliat .*in appalling sight ! What mnnbers of dead I 

Groans heart-rending how infinitely sad 1 l^Iy God, why all 

this in yo\ir world, where you arc the guardian ! And when 

shall all these senseless forces of suicide pass away from this 
world. How hideous ! I never knew war could be so liidcous 
— tliis intended agony, lorn limbs. . . .1 cannot bear it any longer. 


1st wounded. O, what torture ! 

MANASi. WJierc are you, poor unfortunate sufTcrer? 

ROLDiEn. Here, here. Who arc you ? 

MANAsr. Hush, don’t speak. (She begins to' bandage his 
rcounds and signs to a soldier to bring her medicine in a cup.) Take 
courage. (The soldier drains the cup). 

2nd wou.vded. Oh.... 

MANASI. Have patience. They shall come and tend you. 
(She nods to a .soldier). Have patience ; I will return very soon. 

3rd wounded. 0 death. . . .death would come as a blessing 
now. 


Manasi goes to him 
O wliat unbearable idrlure 1 

MANASI. He is breathing still. Soldier, attend to this 
wounded brother, where’s the strctclicr? 

niDAVAT. Wiat tciTiblc thirst, what terrible thirst! 
MANASI. (Brings a cup of zoatcr to Ilidayai) Here, take and 
drink. 

Hidayat. I am saved. Praise be to Allah I 


Enter Ajay Singh roith his soldiers 

A JAY. Wio are you in tliis darkness? ^Vliy, can it be 
"the prinbess of Mevar? 

MANASI. Is that Ajay? 

AJAY. Yes, Manasi — 

MANASI. Ajay, tell the soldiers who are with you that I 
am here to serve the wounded. I have few men to help me. 

AJAY. Can any soldier help you? 

MANASI. Let them carry these wounded to my tents of 
service. 
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AJAY. Soldiers,, bring some more stretchers. 

{Soldier/! go out) 

MAKASi. How strange, Ajny ! Joy uplifts my heart in the 
very midst of this sorrow! 

A JAY. How glorious the light, Mnnnsi ! 

MANASi. Where is the light, Ajay? 

AJAY. In your face. Here, in this hatllcndd, where terrors 
of darkness compete with agonies of man’s suicide, where you 
almost feel the unseen agents of the Devil grinning round you. . . . 
what radiant light is this, on your face 1 Can this be human, 
this sunrise of soul in our world of tombs and shadows ? Manasi! 

{lie takes her hand) 

MANASI. {moved) Ajay. {Her eyes glisten in the light of 
torches around) 

Scene IX. 

The Royal road to Udaipur. Enter a hand of pesasant men 
and women singing. Behind them come Amar Singh, Govind 
Singh, Ajay Singh and others. The hand is led by Satijavati. 

SONG 

Mothers and maids, awake, awake! 

Welcome your warrirors home who for our countr}' 
burned their lives to slake. 

Mothers and maids, awake, awake ! 

Dark hordes who hurled their phalanxcd might 
Our ancient race to min and blight, 

Only incarnadined our valiant 
sabres with their angry blood: 

r> ✓ 

Your sons and lovers smote their pride 
And with a richer wYath replied, — 

When with their deep sunfirc of courage 
they chased the alien thunder-cloud. 

Mother and maids, awake, awake! 

Welcome your warriors home who for our country 
burned their lives to stake. 

Mothers and maids, aw’akc, awake! 

This marvel victory of Mevar 
Proclaim — ^a gloiy nought shall mar, 

Blow blow your conches, rain rain your flowers, 
light light your coloured carnivals, 

Only to those who, far away, 

Lie slain in battle — ^your homage pay 
With a few tears — ^lone souls of flame, 
who for your honour gave their all. 
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Scene I. 

An appartment in Sagar Singh's house in Agra — Morning. 
Raja Sagar Singh and his grandson Arun. 

SAGAn. ^Mio could have believed it? TJie •way Amar 
Singh pounded these I^Ioghuls to atoms during the last war 
is tnily extra-ordinarj*. 

AHUK. Rana Amar Singh is a hero. Heavens blessings be 
on his head 1 

SAGAH. In his young days, Amar was an impossibly vain 
and idle fellow. Nobody could have dreamt that he would 
turn out so well. 

ARUK. Grandfather, you forget that Maharsi Valmiki was 
a vagabond in liis youth. 

SAGAR. ^^^lo is l^Iaharsi Valmiki? Isn’t he our Tulsi 
Has’s son? 

ARUK. Have you never heard of the great sage Valmiki? 
Fie, fie, grandfather ! What do you mean ? He was a great, 
great poet. 

SAGAR. O he was, was he ? That’s as good as saying that 
✓ he is past and gone. I don’t remembdr that I ever set eyes 
on him in my life. 

ARUK. That is not at all strange, grandfather; it so happens 
that he was born in the golden age. 

SAGAR. What age ? 

ARUN. In the Golden Age. 

SAGAR. 0, I see. . . .that was a little before my time, wasn’t 
it ? But I have heard of Valmiki. He was a priceless humourist, 
wasn’t he? 

ARUN. '\^^lat do you mean, grandfather ? Don’t 5 ’^ou know 
that he was the author of the Ramayana ? 

SAGAR. Dear me ! And the Ramayana, is that a nice 
book? 

ARUN. For shame, grandfather, for shame 1 Do you 
really mean to say that you have never read the Ramayan? 
The Lord Ramchandra is our ancestor. Don’t you really know 
anything about Him ? For shame 1 

SAGAR. Where could I find the time to read, my lad? 
All my life has gone in endless fighting, fighting 

ARUN. Have you ever fought in a war, grandfather? 

SAGAR. O, and what battles 1 But you were still in the 
land of the unborn then ; you can hardly. . . . 

ARUN. But with whom did you fight ? 
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SA6AR. With. . . .eh. . . .vrith. . . .well I to tell you the 

truth I can’t remember now. It was so many years ago 

all that I can remember is that I did fight. It was in those far- 
off^days when your mother. ... 

' ARUN. Where is my mother, grandfather? 

SAOAR. "Nobody hnows. One morning she woke up easing 
on the name of W country, and by the time the evening came, 
she was nowhere to be found. 

ARU5T. And my father ? - • 

SAGAR. He was always a little queer in the head. The 
end of it was that he went off to the Guzrat war with Maharaj 
Gaja Singh ; I daresay he was killed fighting there. 

ARUN. And my mother ; where is she ? In Mevar ? 

SAGAR. She may be. 

ARUN. Grandfather, why have you left Mevar and corae 
here? Why, your brother Pratap Singh gave his life for bis 
country. . . . 

SAGAR. And that is the very reason why he died so young 
....poor fellow 1 I had warned him against it you know — J 
did what I could — but he wouldn’t listen to me ; that shows you 
how little I was to blame. 

ARUN. I hear that the peasant-poets sing his praises to 
this very day, in land — day after day. 

SAGAR. But be is dead, and dead, and dead ; so how does 
- that help matters, pray ? The poor wretch can’t hear the 
praises, can he? That reminds me of a little incident in our 
childhood, (more serious) 

One day a mongoose was fighting a snake before our very 
eyes. I laid a wager that the mongoose would win. Pratap 
did not believe it. The mongoose, fixing his gaze on the snake’s 
head, leaped, now to this side, now to that, whue the snake darted 
its wild and angry hood at the mongoose again and again. At 
last the mongoose bit the head of the snake with its sharp white 
teeth and the snake lay dying slowly, striking its wounded hood 
against the hard earth. It is the business of the mongoose to 
kill the snake, my dear boy. How can the snake hope to survive 
in a battle against it ? That is why I sided with the mongoose. 
Pratap ignorantly sided with the snake. 

ARUN. But, grandfather, what about the battle of Devai, 
Pratap Singh’s last brilliant victory, when he dealt such a blow 
to the Moghuls? 

SAGAR. My boy, what is the use in trying to fight Moslems ? 
They have contrived , in some mysterious way to get the key to 
the secret of thriving in the midst of massacres and extermina- 
tions. -Besides, even if their numbers were reduced, they can 
always begin converting Hindus to their faith and swell their 
numbers again.. Talk of the Hindus. . . .they are foolish. They 
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never think of converting jMosIcms in their turn. And never 
reclaim a Hindu if he once becomes a Moslem, no not even 
by accident. They have no practical sense, the Hindus. 

Anux. How do you mean ? 

SAGAR. Sec here ; your uncle Mohabat Khan turned Moslem’ 
in no time. Now can you sec Abdulla turning Hindu ? Is it 
likely? Not in a hundred years. 

ARUX. Then why didn’t you become a jMoslcin, grand- 
father ? 

SAGAR. Grandfather’s courage just fell .short of it. ]My son 
had unbounded courage. He never hesitated in an)' thing. 
But for all that, you must not forget that I p.avcd the way for 
him. You must not forget that if I had not joined the l^Ioghuls 
and fought for their cause, my son could never have become a 
Moslem so easily, and changed his name to Mohabat Khan. 

ARUX. O what courage, grandfather 1 You should havc> 
become a Moslem. A Hindu who has never read or heard of the 
Ramayana would be far wiser to — 

SAGAR. Read the Ramayana? ^^^ly that’s all stuff and 
nonsense. 

. Enter AhuduUa Saheb. 

Here comes Abdulin Saheb. ]My respects to you, sir. 

--iBDULLA. I salute you, Rnna. 

SAGAR. Rana? Who is Rana? 

ABDULLA. You. 

SAGAR. How have I become the Rnna so suddenly, and 
of what place am I the Rana? 

ABDULLA. You are the Rana of Mevar. 

SAGAR. How is this ? I thought Amar Singh was the Rana 
of Mevar 1 Surely — 

ABDULLA. To-day the Emperor has appointed you the 
Rana of Mevar. 

SAGAR. in the name of all that is wonderful jdo 5’’ou 

mean ? 

* ABDULLA. He orders you* to go to Chittorc to-morrow. 

SAGAR. To Chittorc? And why? 

ABDULLA. That is to be your capital. 

SAGAR. And Udaipur is, I suppose, Amar Singh’s capital ? 

ABDULLA. You sec it’s like this, he is Rana no more, the 
Emperor has deposed him. 

SAGAR. But is he going to give up his kingdom for the asking ? 

ABDULLA. He must. 

SAGAR. Does this mean that I shall have to wage a fresh 
war against him? No Saheb, in that case I won’t be Rana. 

ARUN. But why not, grandfather? Weren’t you telling 
me just now that you knew all about fighting, that your whole 
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life was spent in warfare ? Why then miss tin's gorgeous chance 
of showing how war-like you arc? 

SAGAK. Arun I What arc yoii saying ? No, Salicb, I 
hardly feel like fighting. I am willing to give my head in the 
Moghul’s service, but I will not go and fight. If fight I must, 
why should I not fight for my own country, pray? Nobody 
ever told me that I would have to fight. 

ABDULLA. J3ut you will not have to fight. Wc .shall do 
all the fighting tluit must be done. Your duty will merely be 
to live very quietly in the fort of Chittorc, never forgetting that 
from hencefortli you arc the Rana. 

SAOAB. Suppose Amar Singh attacks Chittorc? 

ABDULLA. He will not. He has nc\'cr done so as yet. 
,Why should be suddenly take it into his head to attack it? 

SAGAR. Pardon me, Sir, but isn’t your logic rcithcr uncon- 
vincing ? Might you not just as well say that a man will not 
die in the future simply because he has never died in the past? 
Then if follows from that, doesn’t it, that you did not succeed 
in getting married the other day? 

ABDULLA. Bless m}’’ soul, what curious logic ! Wmt do 
you mean by saying I did not succeed in getting married the 
other day ? 

SAGAR. Why you see, you had never been married before 
you got married the other day. The logic is yours, not mine, 
Syed Saheb, if you 'will pardon me for saying so. Why arc you 
smiling, Arun ? If a snake hasn’t bitten you in the past, docs 
that prove it won’t bite you in the future? 

ABDULLA. Come, come. Sir, jesting apart, why are you 
scared ? 

SAGAR. How can one feel anything but scared in the cir- 
cumstances I I am ofTcndcd and disgusted with the whole business 
I don’t want to be a Hana. I 'won’t have it, I say. 

ABDULLA. But why not see the Emperor yourself, and tell 
hun all that you have to say? 

SAGAR. Come, then, we shall. But really this is a most 
downright cowardly trick, to get me* into tlicir grip and then make 
me Bana against my oAvn will. ^\liy, if anything untoward 
Avere to happen. .. .Lord, who knoAvs wliat is Avritten in my 
fate? Rank injustice, utter hcartlcssncss I call it. Come 
Arun, let us go. 
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Scene II. 

A Royal apartment in the Palace of Udaipur. Dawn. 

Manasi singing alone a song to Krishna. 

The ■world outflowcrs into beauty 

having glimpsed thy lovelit Face, 

Our toneless hearts arc quivering conches 
wooed by thy breath of tenderness. 

Life’s frozen void now overbrims, 

A burden of bliss and heaving hymns, 

The skies arc rapt. ...the sun and moon 
outpour a mystic radiance. 

Sere grass-blades ripple into rapture, 
parched rivers swirl and dance. 

With one spark of thy glance. Beloved, 

the forest flames in a passion of bloom ; 

One flicker of smile makes ciirlh a scene • 
of luminous jo}' vexed by no gloom, 

And when thou speakest — melodics 
Weave Heaven’s haunting harmonics 
Whose briefest cadence makes the soul 
a house of echoes lingering : 

Even the dumb at thy command 

thy bards become, O Flutist King ! 

O Presence round whom spring-winds hover 1 
thy hue’s a torrent of golden sun, 

Thy tresses a heave of dark-blue Night 
and feet with tender lotus spun ! 

Thy arms even as the creepers green 
To none deny their clasp serene : 

How every atom of th}^ Form 

beckons to all with equal grace I 
Who will not swell thy choral choir 
and hymn thy holy loveliness? 

Enter Ajay. 

MANASI. Wlio is that ? Ajay 1 

AJAY. Manasi 1 

MANASI. Why have you not come for so many days Y Have 
you been ill? * 

AJAY. No.... 

MANASI. I sought news of you from your father. Did he 
tell you? 
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AJAY. No, Manasi, he did not. But wliy arc you sitting- 
liere alone ? 

MANASI. I was singing a song, and. . . .1 was tliinking. . . . 

AJAY. were you tliinking ? 

MANASI. I was thinking....! was thinking, that man, 
after all, is but a poor vain creature. I’liis -war has taught me 
much. I know now that man is a weakling, for all his hollow 
boastings. One touch of a sword-blade and he is laid low. 
One stroke of fever, and he becomes ns helpless as a child. And 
how, when these seeds of death are sown in men’s blood, how can 
they hate one another, do one another harm? \Miat do you 
sa 5 % Ajay? "Why do you gaze at me so intcntlj'? 

AJAY. Once again I see in your face that soft light which 
I first saw shining there on a day memorable in my life. 

MANASI. '\Micn was that, Ajay? 

AJAY. That day when we met on the battle-field by night. 
In the half-gloom of the dying light, you were transfigured before 
me and became an image of peace and compassion. In that 
moment, my all too eager love for you melted suddenly away 
in one deep* sigh of immeasurable despair. 

MANASI. Why do yoii say despair, Ajay? 

AJAY. ^lust you hear, [Manasi? Then I will tell you all. 
When I saw that strange light on your face I felt it would be 
vain for me to try and hold you, I saw that you were not a 
creature of this earth but a sjTubol, a sign. . . .a glim let sleep 
from Heaven to be our guest for a brief spell. Had the sky 
been a plaj'house, where every star was a player witli the moon- 
beams for orchestra, then you, O my love, would have figured 
as the heroine in that divine drama. In exchange for my adora- 
tion I crave. .. .onlj’- one drop of sympathy, Jlanasi 1 Will 
A'ou not grant me tliis ? 

Ajay iahes ManasVs hand just xchen the Jiani eriters. Ajay 
lets her hand go. 

HANi. (Sternly) Ajay Singh 1 

MANASI. TlTiy have you come, mother? 

. RANI. Ajay Singh, I never gave you leave to meet my 
daughter in secret. 

AJAY. Queen mother, you must grant me forgiveness. 

MANASI. Why do you ask her forgiveness? 

E.ANI. Manasi, you must not forget that you are a princess. 
Go, girl, — not a^word. 

Manasi goes xoithoui a xcord. 

Ajay, you are Govind Singh’s son and we look upon you 
as one of our own family. But you must always remember 
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that Mnnasi is no 'more a child than you are a boy ; please bear 
this in mind if you come to sec her in future. I feel that it -vrill 
be better for you to keep awa}’- from her after this. 

AJAY. ^^^latevc^ you command. 

{Ajay sahtics her and goes otti.) 

RANI. I spoke at the I'ight moment. Of course, it would 
have been so nice if Slnnasi could have married him. Now 
co'uldn’t ■we just — No, no I that can never be. No, it must not 
be thought of, and so there’s an end to it. 

Enter liana Amar Singh. 

RANA. Rani ! 

RANI. Curiously enough, I was longing to see you this 
verj* moment. 

RANA. Have you bj*^ any chance spoken harshly to Manasi ? 

RANI. Spoken harshly to Mnnasi ? When ? Not that I 
Imow of. 

RANA. She is crying. 

RANI. Crying ? 

RANA. Go. . . .go and find out why she is crying. 

RANI. What a wajnvard girl she is ! I never said a word 
to make her cr}'. . . .You neglect your daughter very badly. 
You don’t seem to know what is going on in the house. You 
don’t care to know what is happening to the princess. Well, 
if you'want to know the truth, she and Ajny Singh, just this 
verj’’ moment, Avere. . . . 

RANA. Hush Rani, jficasc remember that you have to be 
very careful when you tell me anything about Manasi. Do 
you knoAV who she is ? 

RANI. . Who is she ? 

RANA. I could not tell j^ou. At times I think I scarcely 
knoAv her — she seems to me such on ethereal creature. I can’t 
tmderstand where she can have been before she chose to visit 
this planet of ours. 

RANI. The father is ns impossible as the daughter. Listen — 

RANA. No, it is you Avho must listen, for I Avant you to 
promise me that you Avill never scold Manasi again. Remember 
that she is a ray of celestial light come doAvn to us in a human 
form to show us Avhat light is. If you offend this radiance it 
will return to its home leaving our house a legacy of darkness. 

The Rani throws up her hands in a gesture of despair, and 
goes. The Rana sits dozen on a dais and gazes silently at the sky. 

RANA. This life of ours is only a dream. Yonder sky 

How blue it is. How blue and clear and deep. Wliite clouds 
float beneath. . . .slowly they pass. . . .lazy and gentle and slow^ 
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All nature is heaving gently, like a peaceful ocean of life. And 
yet at times this lazy glory can be roused to tremendous violence. 
Clouds tluindcr in the skj*, the tempest gathers and breaks, 
and rushes across from end lo end of tlic universe. Then, aftcr- 
^vards, a great silence is born. 

Ollier Goi'ind iS high. 

Well Govind Singh, you have come ver^* suddenly and at an 
unexpected hour ! 

GOVIND. Rana, fresh Moghul forces arc marching once 
again to besiege Mevar. 

BANA. I Imcw that it vould be so, Govind Singh, and this 
time "will not be the last. The Moghuls v'ill not rest until they 
have laid waste the whole of Rajputana. 

GOVIND. Rana, may I be allowed to ask why wc on our 
^idc have made no preparations for war? 

RANA. To war with the inevitable? 

GOVIND. You do not mean to say that you will allow the 
Moghuls to marcli into Mevar and claim it undisputed ? 

R\NA. And win' not? Their persistence surely merits the 
compliment. 

GOVIND. Arc you speaking in earnest, Rana? 

RANA. In dead earnest. I took part in the last war ; 
that war was enough for me. 

GOVIND. But Rana, this is beyond all will you sec your 

country’s fall, and lift no finger to save it, make no cfTort to 
guard its honour ! 

RANA. But what do wc gain by these cfTorls? Set our 
hands to whatever we may, I know that our labours hcnccfortli 
will be spent in vain ; nay rather, wc shall bring down ruin — 
incalculable disaster, upon our heads. Half our Rajput army 
fell in the last war ; where, then, arc wc to find the men for the 
next? 

As he is spcakhigy Saiyavati enters. 

SATYAVATi. In thc earth, Maliarana ! they will come 
teeming up from earth’s bowels at our call. 

RANA. .You here, Satyavati? ^A^ly have you come now? 

SATYAVATI. Rana, I have come to rouse you from your 
lethargj' : the enemy is barking at our doors ! 

RANA. Peasant sister I I have no heart left for war. This 
■time, I shall sign a treaty of peace. 

SATYAVATI. Rana, you are talking in your sleep. How 
■can you sign an inglorious treaty, after -winning so glorious a 
•victory in the last war? 

RANA. {With a sigh) You talk of victorj' Satyavati, do 
you? Our ■victorj' in the last war? Yes, 'it is true that we 
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were vietorious, but do you know at what eost? At the eost 
of the preeious blood of half our heroes. 

SATYAVATi. Kana, that is no eausc for grief. The blood 
of heroes makes the soil of eaeh land fertile. No eoimtry ean 
ever be impoverished while heroes pay toll to its liberty and 
freedom. It is only the eountry whieh has no heroes to lose 
that is truly deserving of pity. 

itANA. But unless I am mistaken, this war ean seareely 
be the last. Fight now, and we shall be engaged in wars follow- 
ing endlessly, one upon the other. Is it not madness, then, to 
stand with our poor handful of men before the vast indomitable 
army of an all-eonquering foe? 

SATYAVATI. The plaee wliieh God has assigned to sueh mad- 
ness lies far bej»^ond the seope of mortal reasoning. The whole 
•world bows in adoration before sueh madness. Splendour des- 
cends from heaven and croAvns such madness with a jewelled 
cro'aTi. You have called it madness, but madness is only a 
word, Afaharana. For who in any age achieved anytliing truly 
great •who was immune to that madness you condemn ? 

RANA. But death is the inevitable fruit of the seed 
of such battle. 

SATYAVATI. Is it SO difficult for Bnna Pratap’s son to choose 
between slavery and death? Shall we, in the cowardly fear of 
death, give away our jewel to the enemy? Shall we in the fear 
of death so basely betray the truth of our Mother, of Mevar, 
holy Mother of innumerable heroes, and land of agelong memo- 
ries ? Sliall we in the fear of death give her over to the Moghul 
and live to see her time-honoured virginity brutally outraged 
at his hand ? If the Moghul covets her first, let liim walk a blood- 
red path and stumble over the bodies of the dead to find her, 
O Rana 1 You talk of inevitable death, butr are "we not all fated 
to die, soon or late ? Or docs the Bana fondly imagine that he 
will buy eternal life by selling his honour? Bana, tliis is no 
time for dreaming. Awake and play your part — ^that of a great 
leader, a Man of destiny. 

RANA. {moved). You also play a great part, sister ! Your 
words are charged with a fire .... a lightning .... they wqke strange 
chords. .. .fill one "with awe — as of thunder. Who are you? 
You are no simple peasant woman. 

SATYAVATI. Would you then know O Bana? I •will hide 
the truth no longer. I ■will declare myself this day. I am the 
daughter of Sagar Singh. I am Satyavati. 

RANA. You. . . .the daughter of Bana Sagar Singh? What 
does this mean? 

SATYAVATI. I blush with shame to confess it, yet a daughter 
must ever strive to expiate the sins of her father. Sagar Singh 
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is even now in the fort of Chittore, plotting against his nephew 
ihe Kana Pratap’s son. The Moghul has made him their puppet 
Kana of Mevar. But I have been wandering far and wide, 
through the length and breadth of our country, rousing the citi- 
zens of Mevar against him. I have told them that Sagar Singh 
is the lowest of all the sons of Mevar, that he has become the 
bondslave of the Moghuls. And there is not one living soul 
in all Mevar who has bowed the knee blindly before him or lifted 
a hand to help him I 

EANA. It is well, my sister. 

SATYAVATi. Rana, for the sake of holy Mevar, I have re- 
nounced palaces, pleasures, father, son. . . .yea, all that was dear 
to me, and in the disguise of a peasant woman, day after day 
have I wandered in the shadow of these mountains, singing 
the glory of our Motherland. And can you now surrender her 
to the enemy as lightly as a load that is cast away ? 

SatyavatVs eyes Jill with tears and her voice is chocked with 
emotion. 

EANA. Sister, calm yourself. You are a woman, a princess, 
and my cousin. Your words have not been spoken in vain. 
The Rana is ready to give his life for that country which has 
claimed your own. ^vind Singh, prepare for battle. Go, 
and muster the army. 


Scene III. 

Syed Abdulla’s tent in Mevar. Night. Abdulla, Hussam and 
Hidayat. 

ABDULLA. There are too many mountains in this coimtry. 

HIDAYAT. True, Janab. 

ABDULLA. Prom which flank did the Rajputs attack in 
that battle where you retreated? 

HIDAYAT. I never retreated. 

ABDULLA. What 1 Didn’t they take you prisoner ? And 
still you persist in telling us that* you never repeated ! What 
do you caU retreating, then ? 

HIDAYAT. Took me prisoner? Never believe it. I gave 
myself up for the most cimning of reasons. 

ABDULLA. What were these cunning reasons, pray? - 

HUSSAIN. Allow me to explain Janab, as I know it all. 
When the Rajput army appeared on the field, every man in our 
army drew his sword from the sheath. But for a very clear and 
defimte reason, each one of us laid his sword down beside the 
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sheath on his camp-bed. This done, each one of us twirled 
his moustaches with manly gravity. And then, as food was 
ready, very naturally we didn’t think of going to fight without a 
good square meal. Having fed, we carefully parted oiu hair and 
once again twirled our moustaches to the finest and most soldier- 
like points. By that time we noticed the Rajput army before 
our tents. “ Come, let us up and at them 1 ” was the cry, where- 
upon we all thought of going to fight. But, now, you remember 
that sheath and sword were l3dng side bj*^ side on each bed at the 
beginning of the storj' ? In our hurry and confusion, mistaking 
our sheaths for our swords, we snatched them up instead and 
rushed forth to battle. 

ABDULLA. And 3'ou all, I suppose, without exception, 
mistook your sheaths for your swords. 

HiDAYAT. It was fate, nothing more nor less than tricky 
fate, who made great fools of us. 

ABDULLA. Yet there was one thing you could, have done. 

HIDAYAT. "WHiat ? 

ABDULLA. Wiy, before beginning the fight, you could have 
enjoyed a comfortable nap with jmur swords on the one side and 
your sheaths on the other. 

HIDAYAT. Ver}' true. Sir, but don’t you sec that, just then, 
the enemy came rushing in and gave us no time? 

ABDULLA. Very true. But tell me what happened next. 
I suppose you begged them to handcufT you if they felt so in- 
cline, but to spare your neck from the noose and the blade ? 

HIDAYAT. No, it was not exactly as you have said. But 
I know that I did do something very like it. I don’t remember 
now what I did say to them, exactly. 

ABDULLA. Never mind, so long as you didn’t say anything 
so splendid that it might be a real loss to literature. Well, 
the long and short of it was that y^ou surrendered, wasn’t it ? 

HIDAYAT. It was much as you have guessed, Janab. Only 
just before I surrendered an old soldier, mistaking me for some 
body else, fired a shot at me. 

ABDULLA. And after that they tell me that the Rana’s 
daughter came and tended you with great devotion? 

HUSSAIN. Yes, Janab, And the Rana consequently grew 
quite concerned for his daughter’s susceptible heart, and wthout 
further ado set free our Commander. Isn’t that so, Hidayat 
Ali? 

HIDAYAT. That is so. Or else I should have taught the 
Rana a lesson. . . . 

ABDULLA. You are a great hero, Hidayat. 

HIDAYAT. I am too bashful by nature, Janab, to claim 
that title. But I will say this for myself that I have spent a 
fortune learning the art and science of war. 
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ASDULLA. Oh, how dark these mountains look by night I 
This coimtry is nothing but one gloomy mass of frowning moun- 
tains. 

HiDAYAT. There are two or three rivers also, Sir. 
ABDULLA. We shall see them all clearly when day begins 
to dawn. 


The thud of guns is heard in the distance. 

ABDULLA. Listen ! "What’s that ? 

HDOAYAT. Hussain. ... 

HUSSA 137 . Janab, it sounds as though the Sana is advancing, 
without waiting for our generals to attack. 

ABDULLA. Bid the soldiers prepare for battle. 

Scene I'V. 

The fort of Chittore. Night. Arun is faH asleep in his bed. 
Another bed lies vacant. Baja Sagar Singh is pacing up and doxon. 

SA6AB. This fort is like a prison to me. These gray grim 
slabs of stone, those hoary trees which seem to have outUved 
centuries. Each one of them seems like an imearthly spirit. 
When the wind blows at night they sway so strangely to and fro, 
just -like spirits. And when the storm lashes them, why, then 
they are certainly spirits. As darkness gathers in, they grow 
black and thick, each like a spectre of pitch. Not one star can 
be seen through their closely woven leaves. But whatever I 
have lost or gained through coming here, at least I found time 
to read the Ramayana. ^d I have been able to hear wonderful 
tales of by-gone men from the mouths of peasant-bards and 
peasant-poets. Great heroes have lived in the past; of that 
there can be no doubt.' But why do I feel this strange oppres- 
sion weighing upon my heart to-night ? Is it because this fort 
is so lonely, and the storm is raging outside ? Sentry, ho there, 
sentrj’' ! 

Enter a sentry. 

Let your watch be keen to-night. See that not the shadow 
of a shadow gets into the fort. Great ancestor ! \^Tiat’s that 
noise ? 

SENTRY. I can hear nothing, Hana ! 

SAGAR. ^’^liy, there. .. .there can’t 3'’ou hear? 

SENTRY. O that? That is only the flutter of the wide 
black wings of the storm raging outside. 

SAGAR. These storms of j'oum seem wilder to me than 
those of an)' other countrj'. Is it verj’’ stormy to-night? 
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SENTRY. It is, Rann. 

SAOAR. jMy life is fast ebbing away. Friend, the nights 
in your country are ver}’’ strange and black. Do you see how 
fearfully dark the sk}’^ is? 

SENTRY. Yes, Rana. ^ 

SAGAR. The storm would seem less ten’ible if the darkness; 
were not so great. Scntr}', watch well, all of you, this night. 
Keep your lanterns burning bravely. With their little lemon 
flames thej’’ drive away the shadows. O, I cannot sleep in such 
overpowering darkness. Watch well, all of you, all the night, 
witli naked swords in your hands. Keep alert. Should any 
intruder appear, thrust 5'our blade straightway into his chest. 
But for mercy’s sake, mj'^ good fellow, don’t b}*^ any mistake 
tlirust your blade into me. Go.... Go and keep guard. 

{Exit sentry.) 

Arun is fast asleep. How soundl)’’ he sleeps I If only I 

could but no ! I cannot hope for sleep to-night. Our anees- 

tors used to dwell in this fort. Tlic very fact that they lived 
in this whispering gloom is enough to prove that they were brave 
and fearless men.... Ho, there, sentry! 

^ The sentry re-enters. 

Are you wide awake, my man? Sec that you do not fall 
asleep. l’’ou must call out in the darkness, now and then. That 
will tell me that you are vnde-awake. . . .Go. . . .go and keep 
careful watch. {The sentry goes out — A pause.) Arun ! Arun 1 

ARUN. Grandfather? 

SAGAR. I hope you are alive? Go to slcci>. • • *^7 to 
sleep so heavilj'^ in this dark night of storm. I am a little nervous. 

ARUN. \Wiat makes you nervous, grandfather? Try and 
sleep. . . .Try and sleep. {Arun turns over and falls asleep again.) 

SAGAR. Try and sleep, he tells me, and then falls into deep 
sleep once more. \’niat is it to him ?....! cannot find. . . .There 
again I Sentry, I say, sentry 1 .... No answer. He has dropped 

off to sleep .... Tliere there he is yavTiing. .. .Sentry 1 

Arun ! Arun ! 

ARUN. Wliat is it, gi’andfather ? Don’t you want me to 
sleep ? 

SAGAR. Can you hear that sound? 

ARUN. It is only the storm, grandfather. {He drops asleep 
again.) 

SAGAR. That cannot be the storm. How can it be ? Surely 
a storm never speaks. There, it is speaking. It is saying some- 
thing something dreadful There .... Oh Oh 

ARUN. AVhat is the matter with you to-night, grandfather ? 

SAGAR. Arun, there is a spirit outside. 
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AHUN. Wliat strange ideas you have I 

SAGAK. {Pointing a finger into apace, hie month xoidc-open 
in fear) There.... 

ARUN. I can see notliing. Grandfather, you arc dreaming 
with your eyes wide open. 

SAGAii. I never wanied io come here. They forced me to 
come. I am no Rana. Amur Singli is the real liana. . . .Don’t 
kill me 1 don’t kill me I 

ARUN. Grandfather. .. .grandfather I 

SAGAR. Wlio arc these ? The Ranns of tlic past. . . .Bheem 
Singh, Pratap Singh, Jaymal. . . .no. . . .no. . . .I’ll leave this fort 
to-morrow and go away. No. . . .No. . . .Don’t look at me like 
that! Don’t. .. .Who arc yon? Don’t kill me! 

Ovcrxokclmed htf his fears, Sagar Singh gives a cry and falls 
to the ground in a stoaon. The sentry runs in. 

ARUN. Bring water, Sentry. Grandfather has fainted. 

Scene V. 

A Royal inner apartment in * Udaipur. Noon. Manasi 
and Kalyani. 

MANASI. I have founded a refuge for lepers. They come 
flocking, poor unhappy creatures — to find a resting place here. 

KALYANI. Your life is blessed. 

MANASI. Help me in this ivork, Kalyani. Come and put 
new strength into my heart. 

KALYANI, Docs this work make you happy? 

MANASI. To make others happy is the surest' way to one’s 
own happiness. For when we seek after selfish joys they melt 
away. 

KALYANI. That is what my brother also says. He is your 
disciple. He is always talking of you. 

MANASI. Is he ? 

KALYANI. He worships you. 

MANASI. Wliy docs he never come to see me now? Ask 
him to come, Kalyani. I have a great. ... a great desire, I should 
say, to see him. 

Enter a servant. 

SERVANT. Princess, a woman has brought some pictures. 

MANASI. To sell? 

SERVANT. Yes. 

MANASI. Bring her in. 

{Exit servant.) 

What does your brother do all day long? 

KALYANI. He is seldom at home. He spends his day nursing 
the sick and comforting those w'ho are in sorrow. 
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Enter the picture-vendor. 

MANASi. Do you sell pictures? 

VENDOR. Yes, motlier. 

MANASI. I would like to sec some. 

The vendor opens her bundle and taltcs out her pictures. 

■NMicrc do you live? 

VENDOR, in Agra. 

MANASI. And you have conic all this yroy from your home 
to sell your pictures? 

VENDOR. Wc wander from place to place. 

jiANASi. Whose picture is this ? 

VENDOR. The Emperor AJcbar Shah’s. 

KALYANi. Let me sec. 0, what a sharp glint his eyes 
have ! 

MANASI. Yet in tliem the quality of tenderness and affec- 
tion is blended. ^Miose is this ? 

VENDOR. The Emperor Jehangir’s. 

KALYANI. "Wniat an imperious countenance ! 

>iANASi. A very determined face. And whose is this? 

VENDOR. -Tliis is the I^Ioghul general Hidayat Ali Khan. 
See how handsome he is ! 

MANASI. (Bursts into laughter) Oh. . . . 

KALYANI. ^Miat makes you laugh so ? 

2IANASI. Oh, what a vacant foolish face. Ajid what a 
pose ! Look at his curly hair so carefully parted down the 
centre ! He is really too effeminate. . . .an empty face. . . .Who 
is this^ 

VENDOR. Moliabat lOian. 

MANASI. Commander Mohabat IClian? (She examines the 
picture carefully). The face of a real hero ! A forehead broad 
and noble, and piercing eyes. Not often does one see such magni- 
ficent determination and spijritual grandeur, such sternness and 
such kindness, so finely blended in one countenance. Well, 
Kalyani, you are gazing at it very intently ! (She turns away.) 

KALYANI. No ... . 

' MANASI. What pictures arc those ? 

VENDOR. The pictures of nobles and emperors. 

MANASI. Let them be. Let me have this one of Akbar, 

and this of Jehaugir, and this, of Mohabat Khan These few 

ivill do for to-day. How much do you ask for them ? 

VENDOR. Whatever mother is pleased to give. 

MANASI. (Untying the knot of her garment-hem and drawing 
out four gold coins). Here, take these. 

VENDOR. (Looking at the coins) Is this the likeness of the 
Rana Amar Singh ? 
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MANASI. Yes. 

VENDdii. Won’t you give me a portrait of yourself, good 
mother ? 

MANASi. I liavc none. 

VENDOR. Has nobody ever painted your picture? 

MANASI. Never. 

VENDOR. Then will you not allow me to do so now ? 

MANASI. My portrait ? Why do yoti want it ? 

VENDOR. Because I have never seen such a tender face, 

.so full of delicate eompassion. I should like to preserve your 
likeness in a portrait. I cannot draw well.... yet something 
tells me that if I drew your face, I should not fail. 

MANASI. No.... You must pardon me if I do not permit 

you. 

VENDOR. Why, princess, wlwt is your objection ? 

MANASI. I have no objection. I think you had better go 
now. 

VENDOR. Well then, I will come again, princess. 

MANASI. — Do. {The vendor goes out) Shall I single out the 
picture you want to see? {She picks up one of Vie pictures). 
Keep it. Wliy arc you so shy ? After all, it is your husband’s 
portrait. 

KALYANi. {With boxoed head) But he has proved a traitor 
to his religion. 

MANASI. ‘Vi’hy do you talk like that ? Religion ? Kalyani I 
Even as all human beings are the children of one God, so also 
are all religions the children of one religion. Then wliy should 
there be these quarrels between brother and brother ? I cannot 
understand. More blood has been shed in the name of religion 
than in the name of anything else in the world. 

KALYANI. Is not my love a sin? f. 

MANASI. How can love be a sin ? Wlien love is spurned, 
it holds up a cup of tenderness to those who spurn it. The 
whole world is flooded with its immortal light. There is not a 
heart in the world which can hide from love. As for iMohabat 
Khan, Kalyani, he is certainly not an unbeliever. He may not 
be a Hindu, but he is a Moslem. How can the Creator of All be 
concerned to know whether He is worshipped under the name of 
Brahma’ or Allah? Does man become a sinner because he calls ' 
a thing by one of its two names? 

KALYANI. Henceforth you shall be my teacher. Speak, 
and I will listen at your feet. 

MANASI. In the kingdom of love there are no castes, no 
warring religions. There is not tlie shadow of anjrtlxing earthly 
in that kingdom. Love’s magic mansion is built in the rose-red 
light of the morning sky. Love kno%vs no chains nor limitations. 

It is a flame which casts no shadow.' Like the star it remains 
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unchanged beyond a changing world of angry thunders and iickle 
storms, ^^^^y do you gaze at me so, Kalyani? jrP.{,y 


'••fl 




Kalyani gazes at Manasi. ManasVs question suddenly 
rouses her as from a trance. Her eyes fill. 

KALYANI. Princess, your soul is music. May I comeTto 
see you again to-morrow ? — ^But I must leave you now. ' i 
MANASI. Yes, come to-morrow. .. .and try and persuade 
your brotlicr to come with j'ou. 


Kalyani goes out. Manasi swgs. 


How swift th}'^ magic touch, O Love, 
Dissolves our selfhood’s rebel crust! 
And momently the heart would be 
A home for a stranger or outcaste 1 


We never would humbly alms implore 
Except it be thy hands that gives. 

And he w’ho squanders all for thee 
Through thi^^ ordaining richest lives. 


Inspired by thee, the sun and moon. 

Thy boatmen, in dark spaces ply. 

Thy fecund laughter daily breaks 
To blooms in deserts, slecplcssly. 

Thy mystic music wakens spring 

With birds that trill and winds that sigh. 

The skies and oeeans meet in the Vast 
To experience thy eternity. 

The heavens descend on alien earth 

And the earth soars into the heavens on high : 

All all translate thy deep commands, 

Life is thy soul’s epiphany. 

Enter the Rani. 

KANi. Manasi. 

MANASI. Mother. 

RANI. Your father wishes to speak to you. 

MANASI. ’iVhy does he wish to see me ? 

RANI. You Imow that we shall have to be thinking seriously 
about your marriage. Your father is anxious to speak to you 
about it. As for me, I have ceased to matter to him. 

MANASI. My marriage ? 
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RANI. Your mnrringc with Yasvant Singli, the Maharaja 
of Jodhpur, lias long been settled. An envoy is about to be 
despatched to the Maharaja to arrange a day for the celebrations. 

(Manasi hursts into tears,) 

RANI. Why are you crying ? What makes you cry ? 

MANASI. I will not erj' any more. Mother, I will not be 
married. 

RANI. What is that you arc saying? 

MANASI. I shall not imprison my life within the narrow 
circle of marriage. The circle of my love is far wider than that. 

RANI. How can a princess like you remain unmarried ? 

MANASI. And why not? There arc many child widows 
who live in sweet widowhood, and surely I may remain a maiden 
if I wish 1 I will go and tell my father that I have decided to 
remain unmarried all my life. 

{She goM in.) 

RANI. What a forward girl ! I wonder if she is going mad ? 
It would hardly be surprising. The Rana neglects her and she 
always has her o^vn way. What I feared has come to pass. But 
here comes the Rana. I shall speak to him firmlj'. 

Enter the Jiana. 

RANA. Rani, where is Manasi ? 

RANI. She has just gone to look for you. Rana, the girl 
is going mad. 

RANA. Going mad ? 

RANI. Without any doubt. She refuses to be married. 
She says she has decided to take the vow of celibacy. . 

RANA. I see. . . .It grows clearer and clearer every day. 

RANI. I have so often told you not to neglect her, but you 
never listen, and now she has turned quite mad. 

RANA. Had you been capable of such madness, Rani, I would 
have set you up on a throne of gold and brought to your feet 
a daily offering of flowers. 

RANI. Preposterous I {Aside) Really, there’s not much 
to choose between the pair of them. 

.RANA. Rani, I understand very vrcll what has happened to 
the princess. A Heavenly light has come doAvn upon her, and 
entered into her body and soul. ... 

RANI. If this is the truth of the matter. . . . 

RANA. Say not another word. Rani. Hencefortli you must 
merely be a silent ■witness, and •wait and see. 

. {He goes out.) 

RANI. It is all over. The girl 1ms inherited her madness 
from her father’s side. And the future stares very blankly at me. 
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Scene VI. 

Interior of Govind Sinfih's house. Noon. A picture hangs on 
the wall. Before it stmids KaUjani, with a hunch of flowers in 
her hand. 

KALYAKi. My love, Iiortl of niy life ! You arc the golden 
dream of my waking hours, you have coloured my world in new 
colours. You arc the morning sun. you have entered the lamp- 
less cavern of my heart with footfalls of gold. As the one king* 
of my heart you have come and claimed the throne within. 
You have taught my life’s despair to lift up its head. 0 my god, 
my salvation, the o^^'nc^ of all I own — 

She offers the flowers to the picture. Goinnd Singh enters the 
apartment and stands watching her. 

GOVIND. (After a silence, in a deep I'oicc) Kalyani ! 

KALVANI. Fatlicr. 

GOVIND. '\^^lOsc picture is this? 

KALYANI. My husband’s. 

GOVIND. Your husband’s ? Do you mean Mohnbal Khan’s ? 

KALYANI. Yes, father. 

GOVIND. How comes this picture here? 

KALYANI. I have hung it here to-day so that I might make 
my offerings. 

GOVIND. Offerings to that picture? 

KALYANI. Yes, father, are you surprised? Is it a crime? 
Do not be angry, father, pray. 

GOVIND. '\\’liat is Itlohabat Khan to you ? 

KALYANI. l^Iohabat IGinn is my husband. 

GOVIND. Have I not told you again and again that you 
have no husband? 

KALYANI. So I used to think. But now I understand that 
I have a husband. 

GOVIND. What? ^lohabat Khan your husband? The 
enemy of our religion? 

KALYANI. Father. I know no religion. I was married to 
Mohabat Klian. God was our witness and we became one. '\Anio 
has power to break bonds that have liound us together ? 

GOVIND. Mohabat Khan himself l)rokc those bonds when 
he became a Moslem. 

KALYANI., Yet he wished to accept me ns his wife even 
after his conversion. 

GOVIND. Accept you? What right has Mohabat IChan, 
now that he is a Moslem, cither to accept or not accept Govind 
Singh’s daughter ? The day Mohabat Khan renounced Hinduism 
and turned Moslem, that day he renounced 5 mu. 
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KALVAKT. n«: VCW tUtU'.rA rnr. 

«oviNi>. Wh.'it. '/ I.*; Oi<: »!Uj» of i»r;ult. no!, full for y*»it yf;t? 

Tlicn listen. Jlnvn yon ^vrill':n uny it, MohMiit. Klmri 

of Into Y 

KAT.YANI. 1 hnVf. 

Jlntrr Ajttff Sinrji 

noviN'i). Abi'i, fnlr. 1 tjle •fr*/:/*.? hh fouhi^/ui inth h.h 
jmhn.) He has that U-.tlrr nnf){>Mi«->l v-IUj {r.%' 

wortls uj>oji it : “ Kniynni, I onnnot. nooepl. yon.” T/ikr Uii'! 
letter, and .see for your.'.elf 1 (Hr Jliti^,s it tti hrr. KnUjuu, jrirks 
f/jf) the Idler anil rrnminrsi ii dmrlii). 

ooviNi). AVcll, Ajay 1 have yoii found v.hether ih*: r«'|ior!: 
is Inic ? 

AJAY. Ve.s, falhor, th#* report in tnn*. The Moi?hnl army 
Im.s set out on its mnroh. 

ooviNn. ‘\Vh<j is in ootnrnnnd of the anny llu^ tir7!e? 

AJAY. Shahvjida I’arvcr.. 

coYisn. What i-s the strrnjjth of the army? 

AJAY. Ahout twenty thonsand men. 

r.oviNi). That numns that nil in lost. The he.-trt of Mevar 
was already ])cntin[» feehly, and now there will he an rjul. — IIow 
now, Kalynni, ytni seem to he downca.sl ! 

KAiiYANi. What have I to say, fallier ? 

GOviKD. I.s Mohahat Khan still your hunhand? 

KALYAKI. A htmdrcd timc.n yes. 3^,vcry tvife worships the 
husband who loves her. The tnic wife is .she who can w'orship 
the very feet that have spumed her. ...she whose love tmows 
no change even when hc'is fickle. Mohahat IChan in my ma.ntcr 
and my lord. Whether he gives me a place at his feet or no.ne, 
it is the same. For I feel that it Is not for the wife to sit in judg- 
ment over her husband — her one duty is to he con.stant ns the 
lodestar. 

ooviNi). {,Slcrnh/) Arc you not my daughter? 

KA 1 .YAKI. Yes, fulher, 1 am your da\»ghtcr and I will protect 
your honour. Hut even n.s you have dedicated your life to your 
coimlTy, I have dedicated mine to my husband. Who can hold 
me back? (KaUtani's roere iretnbles.) 

Goviren. Dedication ? Daughter I is this what you call 
dedication ? I would call it — 

AJAY. Falhcr, I bc.secch you, think licforc you spc.ak. 
Hasty words escape from o\jr lips in the sudden access of anger. 
Do not forget yourself and speak so contemptuously of that 
which is so beautiful, so fpreat and so pure. 

KALYANi. (Proudlff) You arc indeed my brother, Ajay. 

GoviNiJ. Have I not told you n thousand timc.s that Kalynni 
has no husband, that she is a widow ? 
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KALYANi. And I, father, am ready to tell you as many 
times more that in life and in death Mohabat Khan is my husband. 

GOviND. Tliis ]\Iohahnt Klian, this vile tum-coat, this 
abominable renegade your husband ? This — 

KALYANI. Father, don’t forget that while you disdain him, 
I worship him. 

GOVIND. Worship him ? Govind Singh’s daughter worships 
tliis traitor to his faith, this l^Iohabat Khan ? Alas, sad destiny ! 

KALYANI. (Calnily) Father, I understand neither parents, 
caste nor creed. They mean nothing to me. ^Mien a woman has 
once made her plunge — be it into a pool of poison or into a sea 
of milk — there and there alone her life must lie, both now and 
hereafter. Mohabat Khan may be a Hindu, a Moslem, or an 
atheist even. I only know that wo ore two travellers on a single 
path. If I had to go to the ends of the earth for his sake I should 
do so. 

GOVIND. Then go. I disown you. 

AJAY. Father, what are you saying, what are you doing? 
Kalyani is j^our daughter. 

GOVIND. She is my daughter no longer. Go, Kalyani, 
go to your god, your husband. 

iCALYANi. A father’s command is law. Bid me farewell, 
father. {She makes obeisance to him,) 

AJAY. Father, reflect one moment. You must not be so 
unjust. Knl)’’ani, after all, is a woman. Even if she is guilty, 
you must forgive her. 

GOVIND. She wants to go— where, I do not know. Let her. 
I shall not stand in her way. 

AJAY. Wherever she may go, the white and holy light 
of love will shine upon her. Father, do not cast away this jewel. 
You do not know what you are doing. 

GOVIND. I know my mind, Ajay. Kalyani, he who is at 
heart an enemy of my country has no place in my house. If 
your husband be your religion. .. .my country is mine. {He 
turns to go). 

KALYANI. My father’s commands shall be obeyed. {She 
makes her obeisance). 

AJAY. Stay a moment, Kalyani. Father....! must ask 
you to bid me farewell too. 

GOVIND. "WTiy, Ajay? 

AJAY. I cannot allow Kalyani to go unprotected and alone. 
I must go •with her. 

GOVIND. I have not asked you to go. 

AJAY. Nor do I wait for you to do so. Kalyani is a woman. 
You are driving her forth from this house forever into a harsh 
and cruel world. Had her husband been here, he would surely 
have given her his protection. Her husband is not here, but 
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her brother is. He will be her sanctuary in this dark hour. 
Come, Kalyani. .. .To-day, brother and sister, wc shall launch 
our boat out into the blind ocean that is called the world. Let 
us see what shore lies beyond. Father, wc salute you. 

{Exmini Ajay and Kalyani.) 

Govind Singh stands dumb loiih sorrow. 


Scene VII. 

A Wild heath near Chiiiore. Evening. 

Sagar Singh and Arun Singh arc standing at the foot of a tree. 
The afterglow lights up the horizon from behind a distant mountain. 

SAGAR. I have not the least desire to remain in this kingdom 
any longer. The Fort of Chittorc is nothing but a prison, old 
and damp and dark. And around it there is nothing to see but 
mountains and trees. There is never a soul within sight. And 
look at the trees 1 See how hoary they are. Let us return to 
Agra, Arun. 

ARUN. I like this place very much. Every mountain' here 
is full of ancestral memories. Grandfather, don’t you like to 
listen to stories of bygone glories? 

SAGAR. Well I never I He is' talking of bygone glories 
again I Young pumpkin I Let the dead bury their dead. In 
the name of the bygone men, don’t cram your little head with 
tales of past glories 1 It may burst. 

ARUN. It will not, grandfather 1 The stories of old times 
are far more wonderful than stories of to-day. To-day seems 
much too near and pointless. But round the past there is a 
soft halo which makes it so wonderful 1 The past is like the sleepy 
blue which is filling the sky now ; it is like — ^yes, it is like a dream. 

SAGAR. {Aside) Just what I feared I The older he grows, 
the clearer it becomes that he is going to take after his mother — 
Little man, indulge in day-dreams at your, peril. That’s what 
your mother did, imtil at last she left the house, and went away, 
nobody knows where. 

ARUN. Used my mother to talk like this? 

SAGAR. Yes, my little old man 1 and that was her undoing. 
She went off her head through talking too much about Mevar. 

ARUN. I will go and seek her and find her. 

SAGAR. In this thick forest ? No, my boy 1 Why, jmu 
couldn’t find the sim itself, if it was hiding in this forest. 

ARUN. Grandfather, I must go ! I have made up my mind 
not to return to Agra any more. You may say what you like. 
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but: I love this piece. So long as my mother is hei-e, it is my 
home. All the time that I was in Agra I felt liomeless, even 
though I lived in a house. 

SAGAU. There now ! Just Avhaf I was afraid of ! Young 
man, I suppose you have never seen the Emperor’s new palaee 
of. while stone at Agra. 

Auux. No, and I don’t want to sec it. This dreary forest 
haunts me: palaces pall. 

s.\GAii. There are seventy-eight gorgeous mosques in Agra, 
all newly built and 0, you should sec them glimmer. . . .how they 
glimmer I 0.... 

Aiiux. To me one broken Icmple in my own country is 
dearer than a hundral mosques carved out of solid gold. A 
meal of potherbs eaten on my mother’s lap would be sweeter 
to me than a royal feast .at the feet of the Uloghuls. Grand- 
father ! you have left your country, your brother, your house and 
all its memories, simply to go and beg for alms at the door of 
strangers. Even though they tilled your out-stretched hands 
with hcajjs of gold, remember their gold is never free from the 
dust of their proud feet. I have w.-itchcd them laughing at yon 
and have seen a sneer of scorn peeping out through their laughter. 
Grandfather, believe me, the simple smile of a brother is richer 
than a treasure-house choked Aill with gold received as a gift 
from the hands of foreigners. 

Satifavati suddenly enters. 

SATVAVATi. Heaven bless j’ou, jny son 1 Your words are 
indeed the words of a true Rajput hero. 

SAGAit. ^Vho arc you ? Is it Satynvati ? Or is this a 
drcjim? You here, little mother? Is it possible? 

.SATVAVATI. Oh how hard it was for me, my son, to tear 
myself away from the tender bonds of your little hands which 
clutched at me, on that memorable day when I put on .a beggar’s 
gaib and renounced the world and you 1 All tlwough my wander- 
ings over this mountainous country, while I sang the praises of 
Mevar, I found it hardest of all to wean my heart from the mcraoiy 
of your lisping laughter, ^^licn I heard that you were here, 
I could conlTol myself no longer. I came running to see you, 
my son. For days past, I could only hear the echoes of your 
young voice sounding beyond tlie fort. And I often wondered 

if it was the singing of a cherub I marvelled that such 

sweetness could be found in this liai'sh world 1 And now I know 
that the voice is yours, my son, my jewel, my all-in-all 1 

Site stretches out her hands, and Arun runs to embrace her. 
ARUN. Mother, mother dear! 
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SACAU. Satyavati. .. .little mother! Jlnw i<; if. that yotj 
have no eyes for me? \Vhat ani have I eoiniiiiti»-fI '/ 

SATVAVATi. "Wliat .sin ? Ynn <lo not know ? Voii rle';«;rte<l 
your motherland, most )^rc(aofiK of all jewels, ajjd ran to the 
JMofjhul to gather erumbs at hts feel. Yon htratne a bonrlslavc 
to liiin. . . .to him who has dared to come xmd txar f>nr eonntry 
ruthlessly awxiy from us. . . .to him who has d»-:*l roved »>nr Irrnpl'r;, 
polluted our shrines, soilcti the purity f)f our .si*.lers. and mishe/I 
the manhood of mir brothers ! Ag.ain n>id again fu’ ha*: e/Jin*', 
the Moghul, .swxdlen with haughty ])ride. to iuv.a'h- riur beloved 
Mevar, the one free kingdom that we h.ave left. He hr;.s tirf neJnal 
the bosom of the Mother with the b!<»od «jf her re.vn •rhilfln.-a. 
And you, you have striven, in a slavc-likr eimdalion, to roll your 
brother’s son, the son of rnitap Singh, of his throne, Y« t yon 
ask what sin you have committed ! Ihit little, father, do*r. if 
matter now. You have chosen your p.nth, xitul we have ehosee, 
ours. Come, my .son, you are tin: only fellow traveller left fo m»* 
in this dark wildernt^.s. You have put slrenglh into my hs-.nrt. 
Come, my .son. {She ttmix la drpnrt trlth her xcm.) 

SAGAii. Wail, wait, wail a little, don’t le.avi: m<? ami go I 
Your word.s hfwc opened my eyes at last. The stwn-ti Mother- 
land stands rcve.alcd to me in awful purity. I will relunt to the 
^Motherland and uphold her in poverty xmd in allliction. Come, 
little mother, come ! my trembling arms yearn for yo\jr forgiving 
embrace. 

S-STYAVATI. Have I indeed found both .son .and father in 
one and the s.ainc moment? Is it possible? Cun this be? 

SAG.^n. ■ 1 was blind. How little could I see ! O, pardon 
me my great blindness ! 

SATVAVATI. {Falling at her father's fret) I’ather ! Father 1 
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s 


Scene I. 

The Assembly Hall in Udaipur. Morning. 

JAVA siN'GH. The slory of this great battle must be worthily 
recorded. Let it be engraved in letters of gold. 

GOKUL siN’Gn. Our general has done well. 

nnuPATi. It seems that the enemy was unaware of the 
mountain jjath, and was taken by surprise from the rear. 

GOKUL. Yet he found the road of escape. 

.TAYA SINGH. To-dav a dawi of Triumph irradiates the sky 
of Mevnr. See in what fresh and glorious eolours it bathes our 
noble mountains ! 

nnui’ATi. j\Iay this gentle breeze whieh blows proclaim 
the news of our victory' throughout the length and breadth of 
Hindustan. 

Enter liana Amar Singh. 

ALL. Victory to the Rana Amar Singh 1 Victor}' 1 

The Rana ialccs his seal on the throne. Kishorc Das, the court 
poet, sings the song of victory. 

O King of kings, who nilcst earth 

with a power that daily legends makes, 

Great men and Titans, even the Gods 
for fear before thy prowess quakes. 

All thrill to liymn thy glory’s wonder 
And clouds beat time with drums of thunder, 

The Vast upon sky’s censer lights 

sun, moon and star-lamps for thee. Lord, 

And even mountains tremble when thou 
wicldst in VTath thy lightning-sword. 

RANA. Kishore Das, add one more line to your song : 

‘Though for thy crimes shall perish all this 
rich vain-glory the wise deplored.’ 

JAVA SINGH. Why on earth do you strike such a mournful 
note in this great hour of jubilation, Rana? 

RANA. ^miling sadly) Time will provide the answer. 

Enter Satyavali. 

SATYAVATi. All victory to the Rana of Mevar I 

RANA. {Rising) O come my sister, come. I bid you welcome 
in the name of all. 
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SATYAVATi. {Moved) Maliarana, long have I been standing 
outside this august assembly hall. Tears filled my eyes as I 
listened to the song of victory as though under a spell of enchant- 
ment. And I pictured to myself the mighty procession headed 
by the Maharana’s godlike ancestor Shree Ramchandra when he 
returned to his native city after his conquest of Lanka. I thrilled 
to this wonderful vision when the song ended, and it was as though 
some goddess had come glancing down to bear away that song 
to heaven. I awoke as though from a trance. 

RANA. But every -song has an end, dear sister. All song' 
rises on the wave of a brief rapture, then breaks on the crest of 
vanity and finally disappears into the trough of a sigh. 

SATYAVATI. Your words sound strange Rana, in the context 
of Mevar’s jubilation. What is it that makes your heart so 
heavy, your face so sad ? Shake off this tearful tone, we beseech 
you in this auspicious day of victory. 

SANA. , {Melancholy) An auspicious day ? But for whom, 
Satyavati? Not for us who have not won the battle. 

SATYAVATI. Who won it then? The Moghuls? 

SANA. No. the Rajputs have won it. But we who have 
returned have not won it. Those who were victorious are all 
lying on tlie battlefield, cold and silent, under the bare and 
vacant dome of the sky. We who returned wnth flaunting ban- 
ners and drum-beats of victory, are not the victors. Those v/ho 
never return, the silent dead, who never make vaunts, — ^they 
are the only true victors ! 

SATYAVATI.. That is true, Rana. May their glory never 
fade. But I have other news to bring you, Rana. 

RANA. What is your news, Satyavati? 

SATYAVATI. My father, Rana Sagar Singh, has left the fort ■ 
of Chittore and makes it over to your hand. Hasten now, Rana, 
and claim it unchallenged. 

RANA. The fort of Chittore? What can this mean? It 
cannot be true. 

, SATYAVATI. It is indeed true. 

RANA. The news is all too sudden. Why has he done 
this? Was it at the Emperor’s bidding? 

SATYAVATI. He has not waited for the Emperor’s orders. 
The Emperor entrusted the fort to him ; has he not the right to 
make it over as a gift to whomsoever he likes ? He has repented 
of his former life. The fort is yours. 

RANA. Chiefs ! Soimd the clarion note of victory. The 
dream of my father’s life has foimd a strange fulfilment to-day. 
Muster the army ; go, and seize the fort. Advance, and fight 
till it is won 1 

SATYAVATI. Victory to the Rana of Mevar ! 

CHIEFS. Victory to Rana Amar Singh ! 
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Scene II. 

A •brolicn-doxon hut by the toaysidc, near a village. Nightfall. 
Kalyani and Ajay Swgh. 

KALYANi. Brother, I can walk no further. 

AJAV. Courape ! yonder lies a village, and see ! here is a 
half-ruined hut. It has no door. There is no light inside. 

KALYANI. Call aloud. Let us see if there is anyone living 
here. 

AJAY. Is anybody there? Is there anyone within? No 
answer. The hut must be deserted. 

KALYANI. Let us Spend the night here. I cannot go another 

step. 

' AJAY. AVc shall. Wait here, while I go to the village and 
bring lights. 

KALYANI. Do.... My feet arc .so hcn\y with walking. I 
am ver}’ hungr}', Ajay. 

AJAY. I will try to bring back food with me. Wait here. 

KALYANI. Come back soon, brother. I am afraid to be 
alone. 

AJAY. Afraid. . . .What is there to fear? I will come back 
as quickly ns I can. There is no one here to harm you. Fear 
notliing. {Ajay .srA? ojf toxcards the village.) 

KALYANI. I have ucvcr walked on any road before ; that is 
wliy my feet are bruised and bleeding. But there is joy for me 
in this pain. These .sufferings fill me with immeasurable pride. 
.Toy wells uji within me. I am faring towards .my husband, as 
the high and unfettered waves make towards the land.... but 
alas ! I do not know whether he will accept me even as his 
slave, ^^^lo is there ? 

ExUer Sogar Singh in the garb 'of a fakir. 

SAGAR. I am a Rajput. Fear not, mother. I can see that 
you arc a high-born Rajput lady. How comes it that you are 
all alone in this deserted place? 

KALYANI. l^Iy brother has left me here and gone to the 
neighbouring village in search of food. 

SAGAR. It is well. With your leave, I will stay with 3'^ou 
until he returns. This place is the haunt of a band of lawless 
Moslems. But a few moments past I saw four or five men being - 
molested by them. I will protect you, mother, while j’^our brother 
is away. 

KALYANI. Praj^ do protect me. I begin to feel afraid. 

Voices in the distance ; “ Who is in that hut ? ” “ Yes, 
that's the very spot ” . . . . 

KALYANI. Somebody is coming this wajL Brother, brother I 
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Enter thieves. 

• 1st thief. Here you are, here you are. 

2nd thief. Catch hold of them. 

{A thief makes iovoards Kalyani) 

KALYANi. Save me, save me! 

SAGAB.. {Bushing to the rescue toith sword waving in air) 
Beware ! 

1st thief. Who is this? 

2nd thief. "What do we care ? Dovm -with him, down with 
him ! 

Sagar Singh fights with them and falls wounded to the ground. 

kalyani. Brother, brother !. where are you ? 

Ajay ruehes in, sword in hand. 

AJAY. Courage, Kalyani. I am here ! 

Ajay fights with the thieves. Two of them fall and the others 
take to tlieir heels. 

I have routed them all. (To Sagar) Who are you? 

kalyani. He vras woimded in trying to save me. 

SAGAR. Wlio are you both? 

AJAY. I am Ajay Singh, the son of Govind Singh, and 
this lady here is my sister. 

SAGAR. What do you mean? Is she Mohabat Khan's 
vdfe? 

AJAY. Yes, noble sir. And who are you, may I know ? 

SAGAR. 1 am Mohabat Khan’s father. 

Scene III. 

An apartment in Govind Singh^s house at Jodhpur. Morning. 
Gaja Singh, ruler of Jodhpur, Haridas, a courtier, Gaja Singh’s 
son Amar Singh and Ariin Singh in an envoy’s garb. 

GAJA. Envoy 1 tell the Maharana that I regret I cannot 
persuade myself to approve of this alliance. I do not care to be 
joined with one who has rebelled against the Emperor. What 
does Haridas say? 

HARIDAS. Most assuredly not. 

ARUN. What do you mean by rebellion, Maharaj ? Mevar 
has never yet been conquered. Surely you cannot call us a 
rebellious people because we stand up l^e men and fight for the 
freedom of Mevar ? 

GAJA. What else can it be but revolt? The whole of 
R£|.jputana has bent its head low in recognition of the Moghul’s 
rule. There is only this one little haughty province of Mevar 
which carries its head so insolently high. 
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ARUN. I undcrstnnd. The IMaharaj is jealous. The Maha- 
raj cannot bear to think that every mountain in Hajputana has 
lost its glory save only Mevar, whose crest still glows with all her 
ancient splendour. lie cannot bear to sec the head of every 
other Rajput king widowed of that cromi which flashes still on 
our Rana’s head. But JMaharaj, can you blame our Rana for 
this? He never despoiled you of your royal splendour. You 
yourself have lost it. 

GA.TA. Envoy I you arc bold ! No one has ever dared to 
talk so insolently before the ^raharaja Gaj.a Singh. If the Rana 
is so vainglorious, so intoxicated with self-conceit as to think 
that he will be able to combat the Emperor with his five thousand 
men. . . .that is no aflair of mine. Such madness suits him well. 

AnuN. It is well spoken, Maharaj. Such madness suits 
him very well. Alas that it should lie so far beyond your reach ! 

GAJA. You arc an envoy and as such you cannot be put to 
death — or else. . . . 

AUUN. The noble restraint of the Maharaja’s words is 
indeed a matter for surjirisc. 

GA.7A. Envoy ! there is a limit to my patience. Return to 
your Rana and tell him that I will not accept such an alliance. 
Go. 

ATiUN. I go. But not till I have said one thing more, 
^laharaj, I hear that you have fought again and again for the 
Moghuls in their wars* in the Deccan, .and that you have won 
Gujarat for them. It is possible that you might join them in 
their next invasion of Mevar. Lest you have not thought of it, 
I invite you now. {JIc turns io go.) 

GAJA. Good, I accept the invitation. Stop, envoy. You 
shall go with us too. 

ARUN. What! .arc you going to make me your prisoner? 

GAJA. I am. Amar, seize him. 

AMAR. What are you saying, father ? He is an envoy and 
it is against the laws of our chivalry to offer him voilcnce. 

GAJA. I am not here to take lessons in chivalry from you. 
Obey my commands. 

AMAR. I cannot obey .such an unjust command. 

GAJA. You cannot ! Insolent boy ! Listen. You are my 
eldest son. But if you disobey me, then you shall not inherit 
this kingdom. It will pass into the hands of my youngest son 

AJiAR. Your kingdom? I have never yctamed to sit on a 
throne and cat out of the Moghul’s charitable hand ! 

GAJA. Good. Henceforth you are an exile from this king- 
dom. Go. 

AMAR. This very moment. 

GAJA. Envoy, begone. I shall not make you a prisoner. 
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Scciu: IV. 


Mnhnhnl Khnix'x upurlvunt. Sh-hl, Kh'n 


MOii,\l!AT. It i.'i tnic th:it I jf-r, I r.xu tirvrr 

banish Ikt front my tmanory. Kv<n lo !hi. i^I;ty h*-.- h>v/', 

h(;V ynnn*» tvml titflinnt fu'M- tlv.rll isi my jnttr*.! N’r*v' 

ojily tlo I Uimw Iwnv pri»M-li-. . a I li'-.Vt* Wiiy fii'i I 

return her letirrr Her love v iv. p-irr, v. .irr!i’5i<-.%r?r<h 

unselfisit, xtml I Itavr rrfjnite»l iJ v.i?h tfil'in*-.-., tjfirjK’.nly 

rehnIVs. Hccatise In r fath'-r rrjfh.--! tr.f'v I r.p'ir;!'- i t;*-: r;-.yrr 
nlTeelinn. Atul miw I tie:*Iii t»» hov; liAtf-rnt my 
h.'is laarn. If ofily 1 rf*iihl ttir v.ay t»* ifnp! »j‘- h'-r pir>l‘jf?, 
1 wonM .s(r<-k it- this mommt lihe n t» at v dti 


J'tdc r /i /‘ir •/.rr p.-T. 

TJf)rM:*Kr.i:fi:it. Mahar.:} tw.ja Si/tya <t -ir.-. an i.'Jrr . Irv.' 

with my nnltlf master. 

MOHAl’.A'r. (Ijija Sinj’.h 'rh*' Uaj-i of .Tn-Ilipitr 7 
l)fn>n-Kl.l‘,l’r.n. 'I'ln- '-rune. 

MOiiAiJAT. I.t'l hitn enter. 

f/.r >.l- .rdyyyrf.) 

Mf)llAHAT. Msihiiraj (laja Slnyh txj m.y 7 That 

intokTahle syeojthiml who sm*; ; t!te Mnyhitr;. pn-,:v-, I - -iS-it 
Itcrc he oome.s. 

JCtdir (iiiji: .S’tne/i. 


r..UA. My respeetfnl aahitntiojf. to ^.ou. 

MOllAll.vr. NYelcmne, Mnhunij iiaj;; Sinyh. Whal brlis;.-*': 
you to this liumitle tbvrlliiu'7 What 

t;.UA, The Hmperor has sent f«>r you. 

MonAit.vr. Tlie Kmperor is wry' enieiou.. I suppose lie 
\vishe.s me to embark »>u anoUter eampaten nyainst .Mrvar’.' 

CAJA. 1 suppose .so, Khan Sahel). 

MOUAU.vr. 1 hfive already inf»»nn«l him that I xim litll- 
disposed for this. Vet he insists on summoning m,.. iuydjt :*nd 
ngjiin. 

CAJA. The suecessive defeats of the Moylud forces have left 
the Kmperor .sore at hexirt. He h.as now tltt'idial to entreat you 
to Iielp in the i\ext nttneU. He is Urmly jit rsnaded l!r.-t vim alotx'* 
xwx retrieve tlxe lumotir of tlxc Mo«huts. You are his favourite, 
most dexirly lovwl •'cnerxd. 

MOUAU.vr. Who told you this? 

OAJA. It is an open seeret. 

MOHAU.VT. I sec. {lie 'teniks up amt dozen the raozn.) 

OA.TA. Come. Sahel). You must decide to take up arms at 
last. I kuoM’ that Mevar is the land of your birth. It is well- 
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kno^s^l also that you arc liana Amnr Singhs’ cousin. But it is 
also coinnion knowledge that you liave exiled all sentiment for 
Mevar ’ from your heart. Yoti have renouneed its religion of 
your omi accord. You broke the last tic with your country 
when you accepted the IMoslcm faith. Why should you hesitate ? 

jr'onAiiAT. If only I\Tcvar Iiad not been the land which 
gave me birth 

OA.TA. Do you think tlmt your Motherland will ever take 
you back to her bosom ? Ilcturn to her and see. Go as a friend 
if 3'ou like : .vour welcome ndll not be different for that. All 
Mevar will point the finger of scorn at jmu and erj’ : Behold him 
, . . .Pratap Singh'.s nephew.. . . .a traitor to his own religion. . . . 
an infidel .Aroslcm. Old men will turn their faces awaj' in utter 
scorn. Tiie j-oung will glare at \-ou with ej'cs on fire with anger. 
The women of ^ie.v:lr v/ill peep out at \'ou from behind their 
little .secret windows, and call down cursc-s on .vour head. Enter- 
tain no false hope. Khan Saheb, for the Bajpuls will never re- 
claim you or give j-ou a place in the circle of their proud brother- 
hood. 

MOHAiiAT. Perhaps the\' will not. {lie reflects). 

OA.IA. You have east in j'our lot with the Moghuls. It is 
done now and cannot be undone. Their downfall is your down- 
fall. Ilcflcct on what I .saj% Khan Saheb. 

Exit Gaja Sivgh. Enter Sagar Shgh in the garb of a fahir. 

PAGAU. Moluibal ! 

MorrAHAT. IVhat is this, father? Yon here? And in 
this garb? 

SAGAK. I have renounced the world, I^Iohnbat. 

.luoiiAn.vT. You amaze me, father ! 

SAGAK. Yes. Mohabat. I siippo.se j'ou maj* well be surprised. 
That I who renounced m\' countrv, n\y kinsmen and my caste, 
who ^^'cnt and begged for chnriUible crumbs at the foreigner’s 
door, should — but the evening of my life ha.s come, and with it, 
my homecoming. Yc.s, .you maj' well be surprised. Do 3’'ou 
Icnow wliat has brought me back. Mohabat Khan? 

MOiiAHAT. No, father. 

SAGAK. Onb'^ this, that after so maiu' 3'ears of wandering, 
I have heard the sweet voice of the Motherland, calling to me once 
more. How deep lier voice is when she calls ! ]\Iohabat, 3mu 
cannot imagine what deep and vibrant tones arc in tliat voice. 
And now all that is left for me is to try and expiate my past 
.sins and so I have come to persuade you to e.xpiatc yours. 

jiortAnAT. My sins ? 

SAGAK. Yes, 3mur sins. Wien I became the slave of the 
Moghuls I onl3'^ renounced m3’’ beloved countrymen, But you 
took one step farther and renounced your religion too. You have 
sinned most grievously. 
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MOHABAT. Father, I cannot see how I have sinned. If 
I am convinced at heart that Islam is the true faith 

SAGAR. Convinced at heart I Mohabat Klian 1 may I ask 
you how you came by this conviction ? My son, you have read 
the Koran, as every Moslem should. Islam is beyond all doubt 
a great religion. Hinduism is not jealous of it. Hinduism has 
no quarrel with Islam, nor indeed with any other faith. But I 
ask you if you have ever thought seriously about the religion of 
your forefathers, before you accepted the faith of the foreigner ? 
Answer me, how could you have weighed these two religions in 
your mind, you who have been unlettered and ignorant all your 
life ? You renounced that faith based on the belief in the domi- 
nion of the Spirit. .. .the faith which teaches that divine love 
dwells in all things, the faith ■which docs not sanction the killing 
of so much as the tiniest insect ! This was the faith you shunned 
and renounced without a moment’s thought. And yet you 
dare to brag that you have not erred nor sinned 1 

MOHABAT. Father, I am speechless with amazement. To 
think that you of all living beings should come — 

SAGAR. To expound religion to j'ou? It is not surprising 
that you are surprised. I marvel myself when I think of the 
change that has taken place in such a heretic as I. To think 
that one who cared for nothing save wealth and luxury all these 
long years, should now renounce the world 1 It is astonishing, 
indeed, I grant. But Mohabat, where is the heart in the world 
which has not one chord at least attuned to the heavenly harmony? 
Long, long it waits, till at last the touch of an unseen hand makes 
it vibrate, when it rises above its preoccupation "with self, and 
wings in delight in the light and air of heaven. This is what 
Kalyani has taught me, Mohabat ! 

MOHABAT. Kalyani ! , 

SAGAR. Yes, she... ..her voice still echoes in my ears like 
the memory of a divine melody. Bo you know, Mohabat, tliat 
Kalyani’s fether has driven her forth from hearth and home ? 

MOHABAT. Kalyani an outcaste I Wliat can she have done 
to deserve such a fate? 

SAGAR. She persisted in worshipping you. Her father 
caught her offering flowers to your picture. 

MOHABAT. {Eagerly) Where have you seen her? 

SAGAR. Li a ruined cabin by the wayside. 

MOHABAT. So this is the great and noble religion that you 
so loudly praise, father ! — A religion that teaches such hatred 
and contempt of all Moslems? A religion which rewards a 
■wife’s beautiful loyalty and devotion by thrusting her forth from 
under the roof which shelters her head I {Suddenly) Father, 
you have asked me to expiate my sins, have you not ? It is well. 
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I shall make atonement now. ]3ut mark me in this : it will be not 
for my conversion to Islam, bnt because I was once a Hindu. 

SAG An. Mohabat! 

MOiiAiiAT. Father 1 From this day forth I wipe out the 
last touch of kindly feeling for Hinduism which was left in my 
heart. Henceforward, I am in every pore, in every nerve, a 
Moslem. I will be Moslem to the very core. 

SAGAn. Mohabat, I beg of you — 

MOiiAHAT. Father, you know me too well. I am a man of 
few words. ‘When I have made a vow, I stand by it at my 
peril. 

SAGAn. Moh.abat ! Listen — 

MOHABAT. Father, not another word. 

{lie strides out.) 

SAGAn. Have vou rcjillv fallen so low as this, Mohabat? 
Then die ! Perish in your blindness, lost infidel and traitor ! 

{Sagar goes out.) 

Mohabat Khan returns and paces up and doren m agitation. 

MOHABAT. Such intolcraiiec, such rancour ! Even a wife’s 
— {gnashing his teeth) Little wonder that the Jloslems pay baek 
this enmity and hairctl at interest. This, then, is what they 
mean by Hinduism. A fine muslu-oom of a religion, indeed! 
Whatever charge might be laid at the door of Islam, at least it 
may boast of ready hospitality to one and all who knock at the 
door. But these arrogant Hindus — ^why, they will not welcome 
one soul back into their fold — not if he did penance for a hundred 
years. Such pride, such arrogance ! If I could only crush the 
iife out of them 1 

Jic-enter Gaja Singh. 

Maharaj, give my respects to the Emperor and tell him I ani 
prepared to fight, in the next campaign. Docs this surprise you,. 
Jfaharaj ? Do j'ou know why I have so suddenly made up my 
mind? 

GAJA. No doubt for the very good reason that you arc the 
Emperor’s favourite general. 

MOHABAT. You arc vTong. I go to annihilate the Hindus. 
I go to cast the whole Rajput tribe into the flaming pit. I go to 
wipe their very name out of the future history of Hinduism. 
Go, tell this to the Emperor. 

Scene V. 

The Assembly Hall of Jehangir, Emperor of Hindustan.. 
Morning. Jehangir surrounded by his courtiers. 

. JEHANGIR. Even death will not wipe away this insult 
Parvez is no general. How did he lose? 
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itroAYAT. I cftn swear lo it Uml he Jjafl not the leash desire 
to lose. 

.TKiiAXGiu. Ilidayal, j'ou arc loss than worlhless. 
iiiDAVAT. 7'hc ICinpcror is never mislnhen. 

.TKiiANOTii. Ilidayai, you lost this war and were taken 
prisoner and ended by {'oin/j on yf»ur knees fo the Unna and 
i)uying your frcedoni. Abdullah at least fell in battle. You 
could not even do that. 

JCiiicr Sfifffir 


SAGATi. Ktnperor, yo\i have sent for me? 

.TEUAXGiu. Yes. 1 desired to speak lo yon. Listen. I 
placed you in cluiroe of the fort of (‘hittore, proelaiininK you the 
R.'ina. Now I hear that, yoti have returned after hantiin;» o\'cr 
that fort to liana Amar Siniih as a (»ift. Is this true? 

SAGAii. -It is. Ktnperor. 

JEHAXGin. {! )ul{p,ntmi) Who pave you tlte permission, 
pray ? 

SAGAii, I did tiot wait for any, iMitneror. 

.TUtiAKGiii. {Trrmhlijtsi xcUh r«j:»r) Voti did not wait for any I 


you dared. 
SAGAIt. 


I knew that Chitlorc was liana .\mar Sinfdi’s by 


right. 

.rr.iTAKGin. O you knew it, ditl you? (//ix loirr cliof.-ex 
u'Uh xvralh.) 

s.\OAr.. Y'es. I learned that the Ivmperor Akbar did no! 
come into possession of Chitlorc by fair conqttest. It was by 
treacherous means that .Tayamnl was killed. 

JEIIAXOTR. Since when have yo\i begun to dislinguisli 
between fair play and foul? 

SAGAR. Kver since the new Light broke in upon my sight. 

JEiiANOiR. Traitor ! So vou have seen a new Light, have 
vou ? 


sagar. Yc.s. Emperor. ... I have seen a new Light. A dark 
curtain has suddenly lifted and revealed to me the anoiont gloiy* 
of Mevar from the age of Ramayana. The ston." of the victors* 
of Bappa Rao, the tale of Samar Singh’s self-immolation, of the 
renunciation of Chanda and the valoxir of Kumbha — I saw the 
dramas of their greatness rc-enneted before these very eyes. And 
suddenly a resplendent gleam lit up the mists of the past and out 
of it (lashed the glittering sword of my brother Pratap Singh. 
That visionary sword pierced through me, and I bled for very 
sliamc. 

.tehaxgir. {Sarcastically) And then — ^pray go on — 

SAG ah. {Not heeding the irony) I bled in burning shame as 
I thought how I had helped the enemies of this noble race, de- 
ceiving myself that I was doing justly. And then.... one day 
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... .1 saw. . . .0 Emperor, I <»n hardly describe the awful beauty 
of that vision. {Hix ctfcs fill tcith tears and his voice chokes.) 

jEiiANGiii. (Ironically) Go on — ^^vc are all attention. 

SAGAR. It was no history of some hoary age, Emperor, 
it was my own daughter in flesh and blood — is not .strange ? My 
own daughter. .. .the daughter of this craven renegade who 
begged for crumbs at the Moghul’s door. She it was that opened 
these eyes. She taught me to love that country wliosc glorious 
past I had sought to defame and bclray. My lips were parched 
and my throat was dry when I embraced mj’ daughter. ]My 
heart overflowed. Tridc blended with shame and love with 
worship. And so, and so — I handed over the Fort of Chittorc 
to my brother’s son. 

.lEUANGiR. (SternUf) Have you come prepared for death? 

.sagar. Fully prepared. I used to tremble at the name of 
Death, but now it lias no fears for me. 1 come to expiate the 
sins of my past life. 

.iKiiAXGiR. Your wish .shall be granted. Sentry! 

SAGAR. Why need you call the sentry ? I have courage 
enough to be my own executioner. (Stabs himself and falls to 
the ground. He holds out hh blood-stained hainls.) May my sins 
be atoned for in this blood ! (I)ics). 




ACT IV 


Scene I. 

The hanks of Udaisagar on a moonlight night. Bana Amar 
.Singh reclines on a dais of white marble. His eyes are closed. 
The gentle lapping of the waters of the lake is aud^le. A cuckoo 
-calls out intermittently. Young girls of the royal family dance and 
sing a Holy song. The theme : the ^pis of the hallowed city of 
jBrindaban offering to Lord Krishna their adoration and yearning. 

Darling of soul! in soul abide. 

Thou art our love’s one end and aim, 

On the crest of its imperious tide 
We leave our moorings thee to meet. 

Shovrer on us thy radiant smile. 

We’ll answer -with our tender tears : 

Our love for thee is cleansed of guile 
And so nor sin nor virtue fears. 

We weave with life a wreath for thee 
As offering at thy feet divine, 

A symbol of hope’s white harmony, 

Lmninous with thy laughter-shine. 

Compassionate ! wilt thou not play 

Thy marvel Flute we all implore? 

in the songless world, how, night and day. 

Its music we await, adore ! 

Thy kingdom in om hearts we seek. 

All earthly glory we decline 

For thee, om ^eamland’s Prince imique, 

Unto whom thy maids their all resign. 

Whether thou love or no — love thee 
We will and crave no meed’s return : 

We only love — and love to be 
Thy altar — thy dominion. 

EANA. They are so enwrapped in their play that they would 
scarcely know it if the ground were to tremble under their feet. 
All creation holds us forgetful through the endless hours of our 

play. And all is illusion. But hush here is Manasi. 

Enter Manasi. 
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aiANASi. Father, why arc you still here ? The air is chilled. 
Come in with me. 

RANA. I will come very soon, dearest one. My heart finds 
.peace on these banks of the Udaisagar. 

MANASi. Father I 

iiAN'A. ]\Ianasi, do 3'ou never feel that this world is nothing 
but a curious tapestr}^ woven of many-coloured deceptions ? 

MANASI. Deceptions, father ? 

HANA. Yes. The world holds us at play with our longings 
.and desires lest, being free to contemplate the eternal within us 
we should become immortal. 

aiANAsr. Father, I cannot persuade myself that the world 
is as j'ou say. I cannot think that it is evil. 

RANA. Look at this moonlight. Listen to the lapping 
of the waters below. Trj'^ for one moment to feel all the sweet 
.softness of the breeze. The world would make us forgetful 
of everlasting Ijcaut}', and lure us away towards our little sorrows 
and pettj' joys. Manasi, I shall renounce this world. It is all 
illusion. 

MANASI. If it be an illusion, father, it is an enchanting one 
loo. Indeed, this world is beautiful in itself. It loves us verv 
much. Just when we begin to be parched and scorched in the 
unbearable heat of summer, the rain with its soft persistent music 
comes to soothe us with a million water-drops. Just when we 
begin to freeze in winter, spring is born again, and its sweet and 
fragrant winds blow awaj' the foreign veils of mist. When we 
grow tired of the burning light of day, night comes to bend over 
us like a tender mother, and rests our aching heads on her peace- 
ful lap. But that is not all — 

RANA. Wiere then docs all this sweetness fulfil itself? 

MANASI. In the world of man’s sorrow and aspiration. 
Do you sec yonder lake, father ? 

RANA. I do. 

MANASI. Do j’’ou sec how the moonlight falls upon it ? 

RANA. I do. 

MANASI. Can j'^ou hold it and keep it ? 

RANA. What do 3'ou mean ? 

MANASI. I mean the moonlight, the music of the water. 
^Vlien darkness envelops the bosom of the water, where does all 
that light and beauty go? 

RANA. Who can say, little mother? 

MANASI. Who indeed ! This much is certain, that it can- 
not be lost. It lives on, surely, in the memory of the solitary 
watcher, in the dream of the poet, in the love of the mother, in 
the adoration of holy minds, in the sympathy of men. The 
•beautiful in man is ever moulding afresh the beauty and harmony 
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of the universe. Were this not so, where woulil universal hc.'iuty 
ever find its fulfilment? 

UANA. Is there even the shadow of any beauty in man, 
little mother ? The eyes of all men wai eh me covetously when- 
ever I eat, as though I was depriving them of food. There is 
so much greed, so much envy, so much enmity in .man’s little 
world. 

MANAsr. There lies man’s failing. If it was not for this 
failing, what place would there be for man’s compassion in the 
world? Man would scarcely ever know the deep joy that lies 
in helping his brother. Is it necessary to take leave of the world, 
merely because it happens to be Imse? The world is base, I 
know, but it is the delight of those who understand to try and 
lift it up, though never so little. 

KANA. You have spoken the truth, 1 grant it. My brain 
is a little fevered to-day. I cannot nnderstand why 

In the distance a voice calls : “ Manasi, Manasi ' ” 

MANASi. I am coming, mother, Father, let \is go in. It 
is growing dark. (Exit.) 

RANA. Earth’s angel ! She is a star dropped from hcavcti, 
n phantom of delight. .. .What a tender breeze is blowing! 
There’s not one speck of cloud in the sky. The world is silent. 
Only the river is musical with t he sound of its waters. It is almost 
as though a band of shining silver-haired crcatnfc.s was bathing 
there and the mmmur of the waves was their far-off laughter. 
The leaves on the trees arc stirring in the moonlight as if they 
were dallying with the eager air and their rustling is verj' like 
the voice of their secret delight. I almost begin to believe that 
even inanimate things experience an inward rapture. I wonder. . 

Enter the Eani. 

iLVNi. Rana. . . . 

RANA. Hnsli, Rani, I am dreaming. 

RANI. Wide-awake ? Rana, I never felt so worried in my 

life. 

RANA. The enchantment is broken. What is the matter, 
Rani? 

RANI. What indeed ! Nowadays girls don’t seem to pay 
any heed to what their elders tell them. Only the other day 
Govind Singh’s daughter and son left the house and went away, 
just because their father happened to scold them a little. And 
yesterday.... 

RANA. The dream has vanished. Once again dull thud of 
facts and loud tales of a tedious world ! 

RANI. How difficult girls arc in this generation! It was 
not so when Ave Avere young. Things hised to be so different 
then — 
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BANA. I suppose that was in tlie age of Truth, Rani ? All 
my life I have noticed that mothers invariably imagine themselves 
to belong to the age of pure godliness and their daughters to the 
age of blaek degeneration. 

RANI. I have not eome hero hungry for your sallies, Rana. 
If you arc really thinking of Manasi’s marriage, make haste about 
it, or it will be too late. 

RANA. Rani, I don’t think Manasi will ever get married, 
I don’t think she is very anxious to marry. 

RANI. That is only your fanc 5 ^ You dreamed it. 

RANA. Thanks be to Heaven for my dreams 1 You never 
indulge in them, do you ? 

RANI. Never mind about my dreams. Let us hear %vhat 
f/pu think should be done. 

RANA. I really could not tell you. Whj^ not wait and see. 

RANI. IIow wait and sec? To think tliat our envo}’^ to 
the Jlaharaj has not j'ct returned from Jodhpur. 

RANA, Arun /ips returned, Rani. 

RANI. Has he? And what date has been fixed for the 
marriage ? 

RANA. The ililaharaj refuses to aqcept lifanasi os his daughter- 
in-law. 

RANI. What ? 

RANA. The ^faharaj is deeply offended with me. 

RANI. ^Vhy ? 

RANA. Becjiuse, it seems, I not only withstood the Moghuls 
but defeated them. 

RANI. I told you from the very first that Manasi’s marriage 
would never be settled. How could it, in the midst of all this 
clashing of arms ? 

RANA. I am inclined to agree with you. Manasi’s heart 
was never rcallj’’ set on marriage. It has all been a great mistake. 

RANI. What do you mean ? 

RANA. I mean our attempts to bring about Manasi’s alliance 
■with the son of .Todhpur, our endless conflicts with the Moghuls, 
your marriage with me, my kingdom, my life I — all, all has been 
ono long chain of errors. 

RANI. And I dare say that if you had never married me, 
you would have included f/iaf in your catalogue of errors, too. 
Why do you smile? 

RANA. I hear the Mahai-aj has gone to Agra. 

RANI. Is that so? Why? 

RANA. Probably to invite the Moghuls to another war. 

RANI. Another war ? And is that what makes you smile ? 
Is war a laughing matter ? 

RANA. It is the one jest that never palls. Laugh, Rani 1 

RANI. Yes, laugh with you, join in your madness 1 
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RANA. Happy prospect, indeed! For at the end of it all 
not one man will be alive. Kvery man in Mevar will be wiped ont. 

RANI. I don’t want to hear about the death of Mevar’s men, 
I want to hear about the marriage of Mevar’s daughter. 

RANA. J3ut how can the marriage come aliout pray t 

RANI. Invade the Maharajah’s province. 

RANA. There, for the first time, spoke in yon the blood of 
your forefathers. But Kani, devotion, say our scriptures, is 
even more powerful than daring. The Maharaja is devoted to 
the Moghuls : I liave only my dare-devilry to rely on. So ? 

RANI. Will you then accept this insult in silence? 

RANA. We shall have to accept the insult, but not in silence. 
We shall accept it with erics loud and long. Go, go and sec if 
the evening meal is ready. Go, my queen, and fear for nothing. 
All will perish. Wliat can man do when God Himself cannot 
save a race from degeneration? Go, my queen. 

RANI. But how liavc you done wrong? 

RANA. How? Merely in belonging to one and the same 
caste as the Maharaja. Ilani, when a boat sinks through the 
fault of one voyager, all the other voyagers must sink with him 
too, must they not? Go, Rani, go in. [Exit Itani.) 

RANA. How deceptive this moonlight. ,. .only a m.nsk the 
storm wears 1 Exit 

lie-enter Manani 

MANASi. Ajay has gone away. . . .without bidding me fare- 
well. . . .not even a word did he send me before departing 1 Ajay, 
Ajay 1 How could you go away like this. , . .in a world of moon 
and beauty 1 

She sings sadly: 

Wiy is the moon so beauteous? — 

She imitates his face of dream. 

A^liy is the lotus a deep of gold? — 

She borrows from his brow of gleam. 

How does the cuckoo sing so sweet? — 

Her songs arc his own messages. 

How is the zephyr so fragrant — cool? — 

He’s laden with his tenderness. 

From worlds of clay to worlds of sky 
Is loud his light of loveliness. 

"Why is the earth so lovable? — 

She bears in her heart his feet’s impress. 

Xiife’s cruel ironies and flaws, 

Dark flings and fronms of destiny, — 

I welcome all for his tndn eyes’ 

Soft radiance of eternity. 
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Scene II. 

Moliabat Khan's camp — Morning. Mohahat Khan, Parvez 
and Maharaj Gaja Singh arc discusswg plans of campaign. 

MOHABAT. Sliahzada, let us dela)'- no longer. Go and be- 
siege the fort of Chittore. Take ten thousand men with you. 

PARVEZ. A^erj'” well, Commander. 

jiorrABAT. And you IVIaharaj, see that the villages are burnt 
down, from one end of the country to the other. If anybody 
crosses your path, cut him down. But not one woman must be 
touched ; bear that carcfull}’- in mind. 

GA.TA. It shall be done, Mohabat Khan. Not a single 
Rajput shall survive in Mevar. 

jioiiABAT. I believe you, Llaharaj. The enmity that the 
Rajputs bear towards the Moslems is never so bitter as the hosti- 
lity they bear towards their o^\'n kith and kin. You have only 
to rend ancient Indian history to prove it ; the Hindus are never 
so pleased as when they arc tortming their own brothers. And 
I know there is nobody so well qualified as you to exterminate 
these Rajputs ; that is why I have entrusted this part of the work 
to you. Go and carry out my ordex's. 

GAJA. Very well, Commander. {Exit) 

MOirABAT. Beware Hindus and Rajputs, beware, Mevar 1 
This time it is not a battle between nations ; it is a struggle for 
life and death between two religions. We shall sec who wins. 

Scene III. 

An ajyartmeni in the Palace of XJdaipur. — Night. Rana Amar 
Singh and Salyavati. 

RANA. So this time, Mohabat Khan comes to fight ? 

SATYAVATI. Ycs, Roiia, Moliabat is on the march with a 
hundred thousand men. 

{The Kana draws a long breath.) 

RANA. Did I not predict that this war would be the last? 
All will be lost, all, all ! Nearly the whole of Rajputana has 
succumbed to the Moghul. I^lxy should Mevar’s mountain peak 
survive alone, in splendid isolation ? Can such a thing be allowed 
by the divine laws of God ? Satyavati, why do you bend your 
head down so sadly ? Is it because Mevar is doomed ? Why, 
this is joyful news, sister I 

SATYAVATI. You Call it joyful news, Rana? j 

RANA. Is it not ? How long shall Mevar lie suffering 
torment on her death-bed? This time there will be an end to 
her tortures. 
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SATYAVA‘J’1. Am I to uiulcrsinnd ihni l.hc Rntwi will not 
fight’ again ? 

hana. Not fight? Of coiirso I shall fight.,.. and by all 
that is sacred. I am going to wage the most jhi.spcrale v/ar'that 
was ever waged in liistory. The wars we fought in the past 
were only child’s play. Ihit now there will be vast upheav.al, 
a monstrous devastation. This war will be a war between bro- 
thers and all Hindustan shall witness it. 

SATYAVATI. I licar that the Maharaja of Jodhpur, Gaja 
Singh, has joined Mohabat Khan. 

hana. Indeed I Then he has «acccptcd our invitation. I 
w^ondcred w'hclhcr the Maharaja w'ould be so discourteous as to 
refuse it. 

SATYAVATI. That blot upon the name of Kajpiitana ! 

KANA. Don’t call him that. He is a devout %vorshiper. 
It is w'c w'ho liave disgraced the name our people bear, for not 
once in all these 3'cnrs have we turned to the true God. Gaja 
Singh spoke like an oracle, for truly he worships the Moghul 
Emperor as God himself. 

SATYAVATI. To think a Rajput should take uj) anns against 
Rajputs — ^Alas for Mevar! (She xciprs axcay a tear). 

RANA. Satjw'ati, when God made Hindustan He wtoIc on 
her forehead the prophecy that her owti children would work 
her downfall. How' could a prophecy fail? Think of Taxila. 
Think of Man Singh, Jay Chand, Sakta jSingh. And here, in our 
day, the same historj' repeats itself through our Mohabat Khans 
and Gaja Singhs. Go and announce that we arc going to fight 
again. I am coming, 

(Exit Satyavati) 

When vitality is departed even a pimple grows apace into 
a carbuncle. When self stands against self what remains w'orth 
the salvage? 

Enter Govind Singh. 

Here comes Govind - Singh. 

GOVIND. Rana ! Mohabat Ivlian is setting fire to the huts 
of all our innocent and helpless villagers! 

RANA. It is as it should be. 

GOVIND. We shall avenge this. 

RANA. Most assuredly w'e shall. How* else could the destruc- 
tion of Mevar be complete? 

GOVIND. You will fight, Rana, w’ill j'ou not? 

RANA. Assurcdl5\ Need jmu ask? How' many soldiers 
have we ? Five thousand ? They wall do, they w’ill do. J ust the 
right number for us to send into the jaw's of death. Mohabat 
IChan has brbught a hundred thousand men with him, has he not ? 
Excellent, excellent. 
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GOViXD. Bana ! (Boxes his head). 

RAXA. Govind, your head droops, too? Wake up, 

dear friend 1 For is this not a festal day ? Let joyful music 
sound from house to house. Let the blood-red banner of Mevar 
float on pnlaee-top and mountain-peak. Let us gaze upon ist 
glory for the last time ; for when this day is done, our eyes shall 
not behold it again. 

GOviXD. Kana, we shall fight bravely and die like heroes. 

And yet it is our fate to die in the bitter knowledge that, . . . 

that.... this tragedy cannot be averted. (Breaks doxon). 

RAN'A. Why grieve? All men must lose their mothers, 
soon or late. Our ISfollier, the mother of us all, must also die .... 
but we die with her — and there’s ap end to it. 

Govrxn. Be it so, Rana. (Wipes a tear axoay). 

RANA. I cry Amen. Let us embrace each other for the 
last lime before wc die. (They embrace) You may go now, Govind 
Singh.... and prepare 3 ’oursclf and your brothers for death. 

(Exit Govind Singh). 

Enter the Rani. 

Is that the Rani? Rejoice, Rani, rejoice! 

RANI. (Expectantly) Is jManasi’s marriage to be celebrated 
after all? 

RANA. It is Mevar’s marri.ngc that is going to be celebrated, 
Uiis time. Rani. 

RANI. Have you gone mad, Rana? Mevar’s marri&ge! 
Wliatcvcr do you mean? 

RANA. I mean that Mevar will soon be wed.... to death. 

RANI. You are raWng I Are jmu ill ? 

RANA. Now brother shall shed brother’s blood. Rejoice, 
Rani, rejoice I Death invites us all, and beckons us to his black 
festival. 

' (Exit Rana). 

RANI. The worst has come to pass. I always knew that 
it would be so. Everybodj'^ has gone mad. What hope is there 
now? 

Enter Manasi. 

MANASi. Mother, what has happened to father? He is 
stalking about from room to room, like a-madman! 

RANI. Your father has gone mad — ^stark staring mad. Let 
us go and tend him. (Exit). 

MANASI. Is Mohabat Khan truly a Rajput ? Is Gaja Singh 
truly a Rajput ? Such enmity, such hatred ! Alas, fallen race ! 
Brother clamours for brother,’s blood 1 who can save? 
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Scene IV. 

A villagc-palh in Mevnr. Arun and SaUjavali walking to- 
gether, 

SATYAVATi. Artni ! 

ahun. Mollier 1 

SATYAVATI. Are your feet weary? 

AHUM. No, mother, not nt all. 

SATYAVATI. Wc shall find shelter in this village to-night. 

AiiUN. Wiy must we do .so, mother? 

SATYAVATI. We mtist call the villagers together. 

AHUN. Why ? 

SATYAVATI. For WOT. Tlic Stalwart men of Itfcvar liave 
been killed to a man. Now we Iiavc to create a new race of daunt- 
less fighters. .. .and prepare them for worship nt the altars of 
the Mothei'lnnd. Come let us go. It is ncaily dusk. (Exeunt). 

Enter Villagers. 

1st villager. 0 what ruin, what misery in this beautiful 
land ! 

2nd VILLAGER. Itlohabat Khan himself has come. You 
know what that means. 

3rd VILLAGER. Is Mohabat Khan a good soldier? 

1st VILLAGER. Tlicrc’s a fine question to ask I 

4tii villager. What’s thntyou say ? Nonsense, nonsense 1 
He has never been ti*aincd up for war. Why, he was only bom 
the other day 1 

2kd villager. There’s no man tliat isn’t born some time 
or other. That’s no proof that he doesn’t know a thing or two. 

4th villager. You are a mighty reasoncr, you are. 

1st villager. Look.... they liavc set fire to that village 
dovTi yonder! 

others. Wliere? 

1st villager. There. .. .Can’t you see smoke rising? 

4th villager. That’s only a cloud. 

2nd villager. Have you ever seen a cloud rising out of 
the stony earth ? Or a cloud whirling on the tops of houses ? 
Can’t you see that black thing tvisting and rising up into the 
air? 

4th villager. That? It’s only a puff of dust. 

2nd villager. Have you ever seen dust look so black ? 

4th villager. You’re too fond of reasoning, my friend. 

1st villager. There you are 1 Can’t you hear folk shouting 
wildly down in that village? 

others. Yes, we hear, we hear! 
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4tii vn^LAGEE. Tlicy arc only singing. Or perhaps the 
donkcj’s of llic village are braying in chorus. 

2nd viLLAGEn. To liis cars there’s no difference between the 
sliouting of a man and the braying of an ass. 

1st viLi.AGER. Look, look — there arc the villagers running 
up the hill towards us, and oh, they’re shouting pitifully 1 

,3nD vii.EAGEit. And there’s the array behind them, firing 
a rain of shots. 

Cries ill ihe. distance, groxcing louder and louder: “Lord 
hax'C mercy . . . .Don't .shoot us 1 ... .Don't shoot 7is 1 ” 

1ST villageh. Alas, alasl poor souls! 

yijay and Kahjani enter . ' 

A.TAY. •'N’illagcrs ! why do you stand- here doing nothing? 
Run and help your brothers in yonder village. 

viLEAGEits. O .Sir, what do you want us to do? 

A.TAY. Have you the heart to stand looking coldly on at 
all this butchery ? 

4Tn viLT.AGi:ii. And do you want us to die where we stand ? 
Let us fly. They arc coming this waJ^ 

iCALYANi. Do you imagine that you can save yourselves 
by flying like cowards ? You cannot. Remember, not a soul 
will escape. Your turn will come. Your houses will be burned 
down too. 

1st vii.i.AC.F,ii. We shall sec about that when it happens. 
Never think of death while you can live. Come along! don’t 
stand and gape. They arc coming. . . .They arc coming ! 

{Exeunt all save Ajay and Kalyani). 

A JAY. Listen ! the sounds of wailing and weeping seem to 
be coming nearer and nearer. Can’t you hear the gloomy thud 
of the guns? Kalyani, stand aside for a moment. I will save 
them. {She steps aside) I don’t know whether I can save them. 
But at least I can die bravely in the attempt. I will pay toll 
to the truth l^fanasi has taught me. Here they come I 

{He draws his sword). 

Villagers mn in, pursued by Soldiers toiih drawn sxoords. 

VILLAGERS. Save us, save us. {They fall at Ajay's feet ). . 

AJAY. {to the Soldiers) Stand off! 

1st soldier. Stop that. {There is a clash of swords. Two 
or three soldiers are wounded by Ajay, and fall). 

other soldiers. Die then, infidel! 
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Tlwy dose with Ajay, One by one the Moghul soldiers drop 
to the ground. Suddenly another hand of soldiers rushes in to the 
fight. 

AJAY. There is no hope noM% Fly, Kalyani, save your- 
self 1 

KALYANi. Brother, do you think I will leave you to die 
here alone under the sword-blades of the enemy? 

She steps forward. At this moment a Moghul fires a shot. 
Ajay falls. Kalyani rushes to him. 

Brother, brother! 

2nd soldier. ’iVlio is this? Capture her. 

3rd soldier. No. . . .No. . . .Our Commander has ordered 
us not to hurt a single woman. 

AJAY. I am dying, Kalyani. May the Lord protect you. 
Farewell, sister. {He dies). 

KALYANI. Brother, brother ! where have you gone ? {She 
falls on the corpse). 

4th soldier. WTiere do you think he has gone? He has 
gone to the place where we all have to go, sooner or later. 

kalyani. I shall not mourn your loss, brave Warrior! 
You have fulfilled your heroic destiny. You have given your 
life in a noble attempt to save the helpless and weak. And who 
are these men ? Men ? ... .Are they not rather the bondslaves 
of Satan himself? Blood-thirsty beasts of prey, you that burn - 
down the houses of the innocent, you that butcher defenceless 
villagers in cold blood — even hell will shrink to quarter you. 

1st soldier. It’s no good cursing and swearing at us lilce 
that, Bibi Saheb. Our general has told us to set fire to the houses 
and kill every man alive. We are only carrying out our orders. 

KALYANI. IVlio is youT general? 

1st soldier. Don’t you know? Why, he’s the famous 
Mohabat Khan. 

3rd soldier. Come on, come on. Let us be off. 

KALYANI. Mohabat Khan ! And has he given such mons- 
trous orders? I can scarcely believe it. 

4th SOLDIER. Let us go. Let us go. 

KALYANI. Wait a moment. I will go with you. 

2nd soldier. Cro with us? Where to? 

KALYANI. To your commander. 

2nd soldier. Do you want to do us a bad turn ? 

4th soldier. That’s what it is. 

2nd soldier. She wants to go on her own responsibilify^ 
Why not take her with us? 

1st soldier. Yes, we’ll take her. 

kalyani. Let us go. < 
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Scene V, 

The Roi/al Assemhh/ IMl in Udaipur — Morning. The Rana, 
Govind Singh and Chiefiains. 

nAonuvni. Ktinn, we have fought ns long as it was possible 
lo fight. 

KANA. Ko. Riighuvir. We must fight on to the end. I will 
listen to no counsels. The army is fully cqui])pcd, is it not ? 

Kr.suAV. {Smiling sadlp) Army iittlccd, liana ! It is doubt- 
ful whether the whole of Alevar can supply us with as many as 
five thousand men. It is madness to fight with a force such as 
this. The Moghul army is a hundred thousand strong. 

KAN'A. It. is not impossible. Keshav Kao, you forget that 
one man in my'.'irmy is a match for twenty in theirs. 

.tAVA siNT.u. Pray consider. Maharaja. The wisest covurse 
for us now is lo make peace with the Moghuls. 

jiANA. That can never be. "When I held out for peace 
in the juLst you opposed me. The Moghuls were willing then. 
The golden moment has passed. It is now utterly impossible 
for me lo beg for peace at the Moghul's feet. 

KKSIIAV. Kul — 

iiANA. Enough, I pray you. Xo choiec is left to us now. 
The time has come for us to fight to the last man. ^Vhat does 
Govind Singh say? 

c.ovixn. liana, we shall sacrifice our life but not our honour. 

iiAXA. We shall sacrifice our life but not our honour. Well 
said, Govind Singh. AVc slndl fight. 

iiAGuuvin. Maharana ! 

HANA. I am in no mood for words. I am bent on war, yes 
— 'War. Muster the army. I<ct the blood-red banner of Mevar 
fioat gloriously to tlic last in the sky. Sound the trumpet. Go, 
make ready. 

{Exeunt all except the Rana). 

Mevar, bca\iliful Mevar, Mother of us all. How lovely is 
the aureole I see round your brow to-day J Never in all my 
days ha\'c I beheld it shining there before ! See Mother, hOw 
they come .... they are dragging you ruthlessly to the place of 
execution — in Uittcrcd garments, dust-covered, your beautiful 
hair all dishevelled I What awful splendour lightens yqm’ face 
to-day, mother mine? Scarcely have I known you till now, 
O Motlier I Throughout your past you have shone with the sun 
of a glorious destiny. To-day that sun has set. _ Is that why 
your brow becomes resplendent in the evening with an unseen 
light ? Lo I how dazzling yet beautiful the radiance I How 
deep the blue I How eloquent the silent glory I 
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Scene VI. 

The camp of the Moghul Commander. Mohahat Khan. Morn- 
ing. Mohabat Khan and Maharaj Gaja Singh are pacing up 
and down. 

GAJA. Was the Rana there in person to lead his ridiculous 
handful ? 

MOHABAT. Yes, Maharaj, but he went back alone. Of his 
five thousand men, four thousand fell in action. 

GAJA. That was insolent courage, to dare a hundred thou- 
sand men with only five ! 

MOHABA.T. Insolent courage indeed ! I tell you. Maharaj, 
I feel strangely elated to-day. 

GAJA. It is not surprising. 

MOHABAT. Why am I so elated? You cannot imagine 
what I feel. Nor could you guess the reason why. 

GAJA.. I am sure I could not. 

MOHABAT. I am proud to think that though I am a Moslem 
by faith, I am still a Rajput by caste. I glory in the thought 
that I am cousin to Amar Singh, who stood with his five thousand 
men, to face a hundred thousand well-trained Moghul soldiers. 
Surely he knew that he was standing on a pin-point of death. 
Such fearlessness and patriotism as this you can only find in. 
the heart of a Rajput. And I too' am a Rajput. 

GAJA. Commander, it is true. 

MOHABAT. And you yourself ... .even though you have 
fallen so low to-day, may yet feel proud that you were born a 
Rajput. And yet again your head must bow in shame at the 
thought that you, who might have risen to a peak have prepared 
the abyss. As for me,- 1 am beyond redemption. But there is 
this much consolation left, I have changed my Rajput name and 
am now a Rajput no more. But you — you cannot say the same. 

GAJA. The Rana of Mevar — was he not slain — ^not taken 
prisoner ? * 

MpHABAT. You Seem very much distressed, Maharaj ! No, 
he escaped untouched. I gave orders that he was not to be kill- 
ed or taken prisoner. Such men are not to be lost to the world. 
Before an enemy like this, I staj^^ my hand. 

GAJA. Have I your leave to go, commander? 

MOHABAT. You may go. {Eadt Gaja Singh.) 

Yonder _ lies a village in flames. 

I can hear the wailing of villagers in the distance. 0 Hin- 
dus ! die in the vainglory of your faith ! Have I not broken 
your pride, your arrogance? Have I not shattered.... 

Enter Kalyani escorted hy two soldiers. 

Who is this? 
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1st soltdier. Wc do not know, Commander. We fomid 
her on owr wa}’’ and slic comes to j^ou at her o'»vn request. 

MOiiABAT. Who are you, I praj’’? 

K.VLYANr. Commander, the knowledge A\nll profit you but ’ 
little. 

jioiiahat. What may you want "with me, young lady? 

KALYANi. I come to you to demand justiee. 

mohabat. .Tuslice ! What do you 

ivALYANi. These soldiers have slain my brother without 
any provocation. 

MOBABAT. Wh}’’ did they do that? Soldiers! 

2nd soldier, itfastcr, we were out killing the villagers. 
This Lndy\s brother died fighting for them. 

MOBABAT. Is this true ? 

KALYANI. It is quite true. Your soldiers were butchering^ 
innocent villagers. Jly brother rushed to their rescue. They 
slew him. 

MOBABAT. AVhich means that he was slain in war. 

KALYANI. That, no doubt, is how yoiL would put it. Very 
Avcll then. l\Iy brother was murdered in rear. Does that please 
you better? 

:\iOBAnAT. These men arc not to blame, noble lady. Thej’’ 
acted under my express orders. Soldiers, leave the room. 

{Exeunt soldiers.) 

KAi.YANi. "Was it indeed you who ordered them to take 
the life of harmless villagers ? 

MOBABAT. Yes, it was I. 

KALYANI. And to burn down every village and hamlet ? 

MOBABAT. Yes, lady. a 

KALYANI. Surely you cannot be so cruel. 

MOBABAT. ^Vhy do you hold so high an opinion of me, may 
I know ? 

KALYANI. ]\Iy husband could never be so heartless. 

MOBABAT. Your liusband ? 

KALYANI. Yes, my husband. Look at me, my lord. Can- 
you not recognise me ? I am your Hindu wife, Kalyani. lam 
she whom you renounced for no "wrong of mine. 

MOBABAT. {Starts) Kalyani ! then they have slain your 
brother, Ajay? 

KALYANI. Yes, High Commander of the Moghul ariny ! 
And I had come forth in scai’ch of you ! Love was the guiding 
star of my stormy life when I left my moorings^ I had none to 
turn to. It was then that he, mj’’ only brother, offered to steer" 
my boat in unchartered waters. Such a friend, a peerless com- 
rade, {her voiee is half-chojced with tears) the only soul who 
sympathised with me against all....j^ou have been responsible- 
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for killing through your irrcsponsililc orders. {Controlling 
hersdlf) But what’s the use ? I have only one prayer left now : 
ask your soldiers to kill me too. 

MOHABAT. Kalyani, I humbly beg of j’ou to forgive me. 

KALYANi. But first tell me, liave I understood you rightly — 
did you say that these villagers have been done to death by orders 
issuing from j’’Our own lips? 

MOHABAT. Yes, Kalyani .... It is perfectly true. I com- 
manded my army to exterminate the entire race of Rajputs. 

KABYAKi. jMy God, my God, was this then Th}*- will when, 
at Thy bidding, I turned my face away from all I held so dear ? 
AMiy did I not rather perish in the first hour of my setting forth ? 
Alas ! on this one and self-same day, I have lost brother and 
husband too. What woman was ever so accursed as I ? 


• {She covers her face and sobs). 

MOHABAT. Hear, then, Kalyani, why I liave — 

KALYAisT. There is nothing that I seek to know, mj’- lord. 
I only know that the joy of my life’s desire has gone. Long 
did I adore you — ^nay worship you — ^from far, but to-day I see 
before me the sworn enemy of mj’’ people and me. Commander 
of the Moghuls ! in my eyes 5’’Ou are lower than the lowest of your 
soldiers. They at least have been taught by their faith that it 
is la^vful to kill man whom they call imbeliever. But you, a 
child of our coimtry, tlirough whose veins the royal blood of 
the Rajput flows, to think that you have tinned traitor and 
stretched out your arm to destroy your own kinsmen ! What 
shall I say of fbu, my lord? You have far outstripped the 
Moghuls on the path of destruction and despair. For the Moghuls 
only thought to conquer Mevar. They never wished to destroy 
peaceful villages and murder the innocent. Like a dog, you have 
licked up the crumbs of another faith, you exult aloud in your 
devilish cruelty. Under your hand, Mevar has become one 
vast burial field, and the skies re-echo to the pitiful wailings of 
her stricken people. Where, O God, are Thy Tablets of judg- 
ment ? Was no due punishment ever recorded for the crimes of 
men such as these ? Let the clouds be riven asunder ! A burn- 
ing fiery thunderbolt shall fell upon his head ! 

MOHABAT. Kalyani, it was for your sake, for your sake only, 
that I began this war ! 

KALYAXi. For my sake? You lie. 

MOHABAT. I do not lie, Kalyani. On the day that I heard 
how your father had driven you forth because of the bitter hatred 
he bore the Moslems, I swore to wreak vengeance on Mevar. 
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KALYAXi. Indeed ! And whnt lofty principles guided your 
hand, when you devasted a whole country to avenge the wrong 
of one single man ? 

MOiiABAT. Can this lrul,y surprise you Kalyani — ^you who 
have learned the lessons of the Rnmayana so well ? Was not the 
entire kingdom of Lanka deslToj'cd for the sin of one single 
Havana? And your father — did he not curse all IMoslems in 
the name of all Hindus ? I came to revenge that curse. I came 
to spread desolation in l^Icvar because of the Hindus’ bitter 
hatred for the entire Moslem race. 

KALYANI. It was for those who were born Moslems to exact 
vengeance, if vengeance was due. When you yourself embraced 
Islam, you did so knowing full well that the Hindus hated the 
Moslems. This evil is in your heart because you set it there. 
Why do you deceive yourself with the thought that j^ou came to 
retaliate for injustice ? "What little you have within j’^ou of the 
Moslem could never, I know, have goaded you on to such revenge! 
It was blind and petty conceit, your pride in j'our new name 
that drove you on to all this cmelty 1 

MOiiAHAT. {Sinrllcd, half aloud io himself) Can this indeed 
be true ? 

KALYANI. You sct out to dccimatc the kingdom of Mevar 
because of your hatred for one single man. Can this be the 
teaching of your religion ! Is this your code of honour as a 
soldier and a man ? — ^Ah God, my God, what hast thou done 
unto me? Out of my dreams I had built a place of joy in the 
sky ; to-day it has fallen to earth, in a fraction of a moment, like 
a child’s house of cards. 

MonAn.\T. Kalyani ! Listen — < 

KALYANI. Hush. It is all finished. l^Iy fond illusion has 
been shattered. There was a time when I would defiantly say ; 
‘ You arc my husband and I am your wife — ^^vho can come betaveen 
us ? ’ How little the heart knows itself I For it’s the same heart 
that now turns away from you in loathing .... shudders to see 
rolling between you and me an ocean of blood. . . .the blood of 
my brother and mj’^ countrymen. 

MOiiAUAT. Kalyani, I pra}'^ you — 

KALYANI. No more. We part for ever. {Looldng upward) 
0 God, my God ! You have taken away everything I had. . . . 
but do not {her eyes fill) do not take away the last prop — my 
faith in your divinity at the sight of Hell masquerading as human 
beings. 

{Exit distractedly.) 


\ 
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Scene I. 

The royal aparlmeiiln hi UtJ/iipur. —NIfilit. Mnunii ahiifhig 
<ilonc. 

How in niy iicnvL of Jui.sh I (.'hcrisiiful him, 

I loiifred to siiy, 

IJut never said, alas, ’tv;ns like a dream 
That woidd disj>!ay 

Its rliyllim and eadcncc in its hidden world 
Of gleam for ever. 

Where now it sighed like winds and now it pnrh.'d 
I,ilcc to a river. 

He wooed me with liis eyes tender ns scent 
Transformed to light. 

But woe is me, my stormy Jove lay i)enl 
In the hush of Xight ! 

Enter the liana. 

MANASi, My father 1 So you have come back from the 
war, fatlicr? 

BANA. I liave, Manasi. 

MANASi. What has licppcncd to you, father ? Wlxy do you 
look so pale and distracted ? 

BANA. Hush. Don’t say a word. I have just returned 
after gazing on a miraculous scene. 

MANASI. ^Miat happened, father? Was it the war — 

BANA. No, there was no war this time. Only a storm of 
fire, whicli passed over the battlefield and carried away all our 
men. 

MANASI. The Lord liavc mercy upon us 1 

BANA. There was no time even to realise the horror and 
grandeur. There was something unearthly about it all.... a 
fierce cloudburst of blood-red meteors, the deluge of some huge 
curse. A rending earthquake seemed to shake my whole body, 
a whirlwind danced a few scarlet rounds in my brain and died 
awaj*^. There w'as no time to realise anything. Suddenly, when 
all was over, I awoke from a kind of stupor and found to my 
horror that I was all alone, the onlj” point of life in a battlefield 
carpeted with thousands of om* dead. O what an eerie sensation 
it was 1 

MANASI. Father, your hand is feverish, you are over- 
wrought. Sit down, and I will take- care of you. 
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RAN A. 1 paced (hat mighly field of the dead alone. No 
one ever thouglit of killing me. 

MANASi. Ilavc yon admitted defeat? 

SANA. It matters little whether I do or not. War is not 
like an encounter of Avords Avherc anyone may claim the victory 
merely by repudiat ing defeat. It is too hard and o])vious a reality. 
But Avhy did they not kill me ? In the unearthly silence of that 
scene of death I railed ns loud as my lungs could call to Mohabat 
Khan and to Gaja .Singh, to come and kill me. But there Avas 
no resjAonse ! 

MANASI. Father. I pray you be calm. 

RANA. I cannot imagin aa-Iij' Mohabat Khan has not en- ~ 
tered the fort of Chitloro in the first flush of victory. He can 
easily claim Chitloro now. 

MANASI. Father. A\*hy do you gricA’c because you have lost? 
In cA'cry battle someone must win, which means that someone 
must lose. 

.RANA. Little mother, you haA'c spoken Aviscly. Someone 
must lose. Then Avhy should aa'c gricA'c ? But Avhy has he not 
killed me ? 

Enfer the Jiani. 

RANA. llani, I am noAV on the horns of a dilemma. 

RANI. What did you .say? 

RANA. They never killed me — ^Why didn’t they? Could 
you tell me? (l?aui looks at Manasi) Listen, Rani. I stood 
alone that night in the deej) silence of the battlefield. O what 
a scene it Av.as? Rani, yon cannot c\'cn imagine it. OA*crhead 
gleamed the highborn stationary multitude. .. .and at my feet 
were countless eyes petrified in death. And botAA'cen the stars 
above and the dc.ad bcloAV, mass upon mass of impenetrable dark* 
ness, 1 felt at that moment as it I did not belong to this AA'orld. 

I felt that I Avas one of the innumerable dead. . . .1 Avas a living 
corpse....! flourished my SAvord in that darkness. Onty the 
black .and misty Avind, cutting the blade AAuth scorn, passed by. 

I called out to jiifohabnt Khan. But nry voice echoed and AA'andcr- 
cd on all sides and then came back to me.. .And then, as I gazed 
on that battlefield, I kncAV that my golden kingdom had been 
shaken and shattered into dust by a relentless earthquake. Then 
the Avinds, bloAving oA’cr the field of dead, seemed to liaA’^e grown 
heavy Avith the Aveight of the disembodied souls of our heroes. 

I made a great effort, and contrived to hcaA'c a sigh. That sigh 
Avas so heavy that instead of soaring upAvard it dropped back to 
earth, dragged doAvn by its OAvn AA'cight. It almost seemed to me 
that I could have found that sigh lying somcAvhere on the battle- 
field, if only the darkness had not been so black and thick. 

RANI.' What Avas fated to come, has come. Where is the’ . 
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\isc in Ifiintnling TjOv/ 1 kntv.* !on" n^o thnl thii. v;oul'i hripp-n. 

p.AVA. llritii, you '.vcrc ri;!ht. porf'-clly ni'h?. v.-hr-n you 
vramed me. I stood and v.*r. tolled Mrvnr for bre.'ith in 

Death's bind: embmeo. T/ 0 . 1 have brouidit borne her dead body 
on a bier. Would vou like to sec it ? ttome. 


Scene 11. 


An open rourinard in Gozind Sim^h’’ houfe. Sonr viUc^e 
QO?tips cssemhJed. 


IST Avo>:AN-ATTr.Ki^.‘.KT- Alns. nlas ! it inu^t be terrible 
soiTOi;v for old Govind Sindi- Ib; has lo'-t his only son. 

2kd aro?;AN'-ATTF.S'DA::T. Let tliat !>••?. ^Mint I cnnr.ot 
understand is why our mistress has turned Govind Sindi's hou^e 
into a guest-house for dead bodics. 

IST'.voMAN'-ATTnN'DAKT- Siic does sudi e.xtraordinar;.’ thin::'? 
As if she had nothing better to do. Are th^'n: many peoju': 
gathered together ? 


2n*d woKAN'-A'm-.NUANT. Ocv)h I thc courtyard is full. 
Govind Singh is not at home. ^Vnm Sinidi has gone to fetch hiin. 
Mistress is standing near thc mangled heap of corpses, Cro'.vd>. 
are staring at them curiously from a dislan''c. 

1ST svoMAK-ATrr.KDANT. ’ Is it dark there ? 

2kd v.-oman-.\ttkkdant. Yen*. At the far end of one 
room a lamp bums very dimly. 'SVhat is that ? Wlio is that ? 
1ST woMAN-ATTF.>n)AXT. *^^*hcre ? 

2>.T) woirA^r-ATTnxDAXT. ^^Tio is that? 

1ST v.*oi:AX-ATrF-KDAXT. Our princess. ^Miat a sight siie 
looks ! Her eyes are almost rolling out of their sockets and her 
garment trails in the dust. 


3rd ^voMA^'-A’m::^^5ANT. Hush the princess is coming 

this vray. Let us go. {They go aid). 


Enter J^Icnasi from the other side. 


HAS'ASi. He has gone away. Ajay has gone for ever. He 
left me without one parting word. It hardly seems true. Oh, 

my brain is reeling. ^ly eyes swim a dead yellow dust seems 

to ri^ from the earth like smoke ?.nd pass into my blood 

Something bums like a flame inside my body The sky seems 

to have slipped away from overhead. The earth seems to have 

glided away from under ray feet. "^Miere am I ? Oh 1 {Silence 

follozcs) I was always so hard In those days when Ajay came 

to my doors begging for one tiny drop of tenderness and com- 
passion. "with his eyes full of a beggar's entreaty*, when he was. 
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hirsting for one glance of pitj’- from my eyes, I was hard-hearted 
and cruelly silent. That is why Ajay has gone away and left 
me, — mockinglj^ shattering my pride. Ajay — 1 long to-day 
to fall and die at your feet. If I only could tear open my heart 
and reveal my love to you 1 But alas, the time has fled and my 
longing remains unfulfilled. {Suddenly) But suppossing that Ajay 
were not dead ? Where is Govind Singh ? Perhaps he may yet 
give me news of him. I must find him. (Exit). 

Enter some villagers rcith Satyavati from one side, hearing the 
dead body of Ajay Singh on a mattress. Govind Singh enters from 
the other side xoith hair dishevelled and eyes blood-red. 

GOVIND. This is my son’s dead body. AYhere did you find 
it, Satyavati? 

SATYAVATI. On tlic cdgc of a road. 

GOVIND. How did he die? 

satyavati. Those who saw him die told me that Ajay fell 
while noblj' attempting to save the innocent villagers from the 
murderous hands of the Moghul soldiers. 

GOVIND. Satyavati, Satyavati ! Ajaj’^ ! Jly son ! I was 
blinded by my harsh anger. O why did I not call you back when 
you were leaving the house ? Why did I allow you to go ? My 
life’s jewel I You did not even give me time to crave your pardon. 
Such pride, such pride 1 Could you not even remember that I, 
your father, was verj’’ old? Ajay! Ajay! 

satyavati. Govind Singh, why do you grieve ? Ajay has 
died the death of a hero. He died fighting to save the helpless. 

GOVIND. True, Satyavati. He died for the helpless. .. .he 
died for the helpless. Go then and burn his body with songs of 
rejoicing. 

He covers up his face. The stretcher-bearers are about to 
carry Ajay's body azeay. 

Stop, let me see his face once more for the last time. My 

all in all 1 Wealth of my old age I Prop and comfort of a blind 

old man. Let me but once once only. . . .No no. . . .why 

should I grieve ? That’s what you say to me. You speak well. 
Ajay has given his life for the helpless. Mevar I Demon Goddess! 
are you not satisfied yet? You arc now preparing to leave us 
and go away. Go. . . .but you shall not go until your htmger is 
fully satisfied. My golden world! No, No.... who says that 
Ajay is dead ? There, he is looking at me. He is alive. Ajay, 
Ajay ! 

Govind Singh rushes towards Ajay^s corpse. Satyavati stopshim 

SATYAVATI. Govind Singh I Pray calm yourself. Your son 
is dead. 

GOVIND. Yes, yes, dead, dead. It is the truth. My eyes 
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did but deceive me. Ajay, Ajaj'. I^Iy nlbin-aH ! (JIc covers up 
his face with his hands). 

SATYAVATi. You UTC a bravc general, Govind Singh I It 
does not become you to give vay to such unmanly grief. 

GOVIND. What arc you .saying ? Satyavati ? I can .scarw- 
ly licar wliat you say. Speak up — r.'iisa your voice. A storm is 
raging loudly in my heart. I tyinnot hear you. .Speak louder. 
Oh, oh, oh ! (He presses his breast in agonj/). 

Enter Katyani. 

iCALYANi. Father, father! 

GOVIND. Who called ? Kalyani ! A curse. See, you have 
been the death of my Ajay. . . .you evil witch. Give him back, 
give him back to me. 

KALYANI. Father, father. .. .\\Tiat, is this ? O Bro- 

ther, alas, my bravc godlike brother — is it you — O ! (Kalyani 
clasp the corpse). 

GOVIND. Away. Don’t touch mj* Ajay. Away, I say — 
witch I (He clutches her hand). 

KALYANI. Father. I am a witch indeed. Kill me. Father. 
I have been a curse in your hou.se, an ill-omened starinMcvar. . . . 
for I have been the cause of the devastation of Mevar. Kill me. 
Remove this destroyer from the world. And all vdll be restored 
to you as it was before .... 

GOVIND. "What is happening inside this heart? The fires 
of hell are burning there, demons dance round in wild frenz}*. 
I cannot bear it any longer. . . .indeed, I cannot bc.ar it. 

SATYAVATI. Govind Singh, do not give way to this xmmanly 
^ief. Let us burn the body of your heroic son with hearts of 
thanksgiving and pride, for your son died in a holy cause. 

GOVIND. You arc right, you arc quite right. He died in 
a holy cause. I must not mourn. Forgive me. I should be 
proud, and yet. . . . (with breaking voice) Satyavati, I have groxvn 
very old, very old. 

KALYANI. Father ! 

GOVIND^ (Tremblingly) Come, Kalyani, come to this aged 
breast. Come, O sad, helpless, forsaken, motherless, unhappy 
daughter of mine 1 I could not see the glory of your wifely love, 
and the Lord has punished me for it. Go, go and bium this dead 
body. 

The stretcher-bearers are again about to carry the bier away. 
Enter Manasi. 

MANASi. Stay one moment, I beg you 1 Let me look upon 
3us face. . . .for the last time. 

SATYAVATI. Princess ? 

MANASI. Ajayl Beloved husband! 

SATYAVATI. Ajaj^ her husband? 
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MANASi. Listen, and witness, all of you standing by. In 
secret I was married to Ajay. I myself never even knew that we 
were married. In silence, in secret, that marriage of soul wit6 
soul was ... .0 beloved, where are you ? See, I have come, I 
am no longer the lofty teacher of truth that I once pretended 
to be. I am no longer the gracious princess that bent in pity to 
the poor. I am mj^clf a miserable beggar-woman in rags — ^the 
beggar of your love. I am poorer to-day than the poorest beggar 
in the streets. Ajay, I never told you how deeply I loved you. 
I hardly knew mj'self. Forgive me, O Ajay, — ^^vill you not for- 
give me ? 

SATYAVATi. Alas, the princess is half crazed with sorrow 
Peace, peace, Manasi, Ajay died nobly, fighting to save the 
lives of others. 

MA^TASi. It is true. That is how every brave man ought to 
die. My dearly loved disciple! To-day the parts have clunged 
liands ; you have become mj*^ teacher. The rays of your glory 
liave come do^\'n from heaven to light the poor earth. You 
have died as men should die. Govind Singh ! you are indeed 
blessed in ^’cnr old .age, justly may you be proud of having had 
such a son. And blessed am I, who may look upon him as my 
husband. Govind Singh, this is indeed a time for joy, and exulta- 
tion, and not for faint-hearted sorrow. 

GoviKD. (With a parched voice) True, princess, alas, too 
true. Ajay gave his life for the helpless. Why should we grieve ? 
{His voice choices) Ajay has. . . .for the sake. . . .of the. . . .coimtry 

{He breaJes doxen, and covers his face xoiih his haxids). 

MANASI. It is all empty foolishness. . . .One long uncontroll- 
able sigh of grief drowns all sense- of consolation. Ajay, Ajay. . . . 

KALYANi. AVliat is it all about? I cannot imderstand. 
Is this heaven or earth ? Arc these gods or men standing here ? 
Is this life or death ? AMio am I ? Oh. . . . {she swoons). 

SATYAVATI. Kalyani, Kalyani. {TaJees her head on her lap). 

^ GOVIND. The girl lias swooned. Let her die. Let us all 
perish together — son, daughter, Mevar and I. . . .we shall all 
go. . . .my son has already gone. . . .my daughter has gone. . . .and 
Mevar. . . .my beloved Mevar. . . .she too is drowning. . . .drown- 
ing there. . . .she has gone. I will also go. 

SATYAVATI. Dcstiny of darkness 1 ....With your last 
great storm now come and sweep us all away. 

Scene III. 

Mohabat, Khan*s tent on the edge of a mountain in Meoar. 
Mohabat Khan watching the sunset. 

MonABAT. The sun has set. . . .at last. 

Enter Gaja Singh. 
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OA.TA. IClmn Sahcb. 

MoiiAiiAT. Mftharftj. 

GAJA. How is it, that, thou/jh yon have victorious, 

you have not ns yet entered Udaipur with yrmr .soldienJ? 

MOIIAIIAT. Have I to sulimit to you tiu; \vhy and wherefore 
of my military moves? 

OAJA. No, no — not iluit — not that. I merely ashed a 
question. Khan Saheh, I wonder if yon have heard* the latest 
news of all ? The women of Mevnr have taken up arms and are 
preparing to tight. 

MOJiAUAT. Women have taken np arms ? ^Vorncn ? Wlio- 
cver heard of such a thing? 

OAJA. Yes, hut let ns wait and see what kind of war they 
\v'agc 1 A soft and lender element will surely grace such war- 
fare. I shall ccrUiinly take part in it. 

MOiiAHAT. Maharaj, is it really possible for you — a Hnjput 
— to mouth such vile innuendos at the expense of Rajput ladies? 
Arc you truly a Rajput? 

GAJA. Mohabat Kluin . . . .bow dare you — 

MOIIAIIAT. (Hotly) Silence, sir I .... 1 counsfd you strongly 
to store up what little valour you have against the day in the 
future when your coimtxy shall need it. Go. 

(Erit Gaja Singh). 

Soldiers enter. 

Wiat news do you bring, Soldiers? 

soLBinns. The Shahzada has arrived with his army. 

MOiiABAT. O has he? You may go. 

{ETCunt Soldiers). 

His coming is useless. The devastation of Mevar is complete. 
Yet I do not wish to enter the fort of Udaipur myself. Let this 
be undertaken by Sliahznda and his Moghul soldiers. My work 
is done. 

Enter Govind Singh, 

\Vho arc you, old man? 

GOVIND. I am a citizen of Mevar. 

MonABAT. "IMiat brings you here? 

GOVIND. Pray, let me draw' my breath for one moment. 

MOHABAT. Arc you an envoy' from Rana Amar Singh? 
Do you bring news of peace ? 

GOVIND. Never ! Before that should happen, may my head 
be shivered to pieces by a thunderbolt 1 

MOHABAT. Then what brings you here? 

GOVIND. I want to die. I have become old. I wish now 
to close my eyes in honourable death. I do not wish to die at 
the hands of a common soldier. O.my God I if only I had the 
strength that I once had. . . .No, Mohabat Khan I 1 know that 
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I can no longer stand up to face you in battle. But surely I can 
die like a man. I want to die at j’^our hands. 

MOHABAT. Old man, this is a fantastic desire I 

GOVIND. Not so. In more than fifty battles, I have fought 
beside Rana Pratap. My body can testify to that with countless 
wounds and scars. Let my last wound be inflicted by your 
heroic sword. 

MOHABAT. Wiat will that profit you?' 

GOVIND. Little, indeed. But yet, though you have changed 
your religion, the Rajput blood still runs in your veins, as you 
will scarcely deny. And you arc'thc Rana Pratap’s own bro- 
ther’s son. I am proud to come and beg for my deathjat your 
hands. 

MOHABAT. Arc you Govind Singh? 

GOVIND. Ha I Ha 1 you have recognised me at last, Mohabat 
Khan 1 Now do you understand why I am so eager to die ? 
Mohabat IChan I you have this day conquered and devastated 
unhapp}' lifevar. But even so, we shall not allow you to enter 
the fort of Udaipur, rest assured of that. Mevar’s soldiers are 
all dead.... and there is not even the shadow of an army left 
to fight for her. But there is one man, one warrior still left — 
myself. I stand alone to face the Moghul army and challenge 
its power. You shall not enter Udaipur unless you pass over 
my dead body. Take up your weapon. {He unsheathes his 
sword and flourishes it). 

MOHABAT. Hero of hcrocs 1 believe me when I tell you that 
I do not cither wish or intend to enter the fort. 

GOVIND. I am not concerned with your intentions. I tell 
you to take up your sword. 

MOHABAT. Listen 

GOVIND. I am not here to listen to what you wish to say. 
My heart is consumed with burning fire. I have lost my son, 
I have lost my daughter. . . .and now I want to end my life. I 
want to die before tliese eyes can see my beloved Mevar trodden 
under the foot of the enemy. I want to die before I see the son 
of Rana Pratap become a slave of the Moghuls. And I want to 
die at the hands of one who is a slave of another though a child 
of my country, who, though born a Hindu, is a Moslem by con- 
version, who is an enemy of his own brother. . . .Come, no more 
delay. Wlierc is your sword ? ‘ 

{Mohabat tahes up his sword and swears an oath by it.) 

MOHABAT. Hush.... not one single wound shall my sword 
inflict on your body — no, never. .. .never ! 

GOVIND. I don’t want to hear you speak. Defend your- 
self now. Come. 

MOHABAT. Govind Singh, I say. . . . 

GOVIND. Kill me. . . .lull me. . . . 
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MoiiAUAT. I have; rcnounwrcl thf; aworrl. 

GOviNT). I. shall not leave yoti. 'I’ab: tip yrjiir sword. I 
liavc conic to die today and die I shall. Take up your siword, 
I say ! 1 shall not let you f'o so easily. 


As he is prepnrhifi to nUar.h Mnhnhnt Khnn, (inja Singh rushes 
in and fires at Ciovind, bringing him in the ground. 

MOIIAUAT. AVhat have you done, Maharaj ? 

GA.TA. I have killed him. 

MOIIAUAT. Do you know whom you hav'e killed ? 

GA.TA. A thief. 

ooviNiJ. I am no thief, Malmraj. You are the thieves. 
I never wanted to loot another’s kin}»dom. You have come and 
looted another’s kingdom. Mohahat Khan ! j^o now to Udaipur. 
Nobody will now defy you. Go, seize your own mother and 
consign her to slavery. {He dies). 


Scene IV. 

The Jioyal road rinming past the Fort of Udaipur. — Night. 
A soldier and some old men are gathered together under the fort. 

IST MAN. Wiy has the Ranu left this fort, soldier ? 'Where 
has he gone? 

SOLDIEK. I could not tell you. I have heard nimours that 
Mohabat Khan has renounced his sword and vTittcn a letter to 
the emperor. And that is why the Shahzada Khuram has come. 
Last night, a Moghul messenger came, bearing a letter from the 
Shahzada. I hear that in this letter he made offers of friendship 
to the Rana. Early this morning, when the Rana awoke, he 
mounted his horse and rode away towards the camp of the 
Sliahzada. 

2nd MAN, And then? 

SOLDIER. I know nothing after that. 

JJhd man. The Rana has not returned ns yet ? 

SOLDIER. No. 

4Tn man. Who went with him to the camp ? 

SOLDIER. No one. He was alone. 

1ST man. Hist 1 who’s that yonder ? 

2nd man. Surely it cannot be our Rana? 

8rd man. Yes, there he is. Butwait ! Can it be the Rana, 
are you sure? 

4Tn MAN. He is dressed like the Rana. ^Mio is that man, 
can you tell us, soldier ? 
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SOLDIER. That is the Maharaj of Jodhpur. His name is 
Gaja Singh. 

1ST MAN. Is lie not the Raja that came with Mohabat 
Klian to attack Mcvar? 

SOLDIER. Yes, the same. 

2nd man. He is a Rajput, is he not? 
flRD MAN. Thoiigh he is a Rajput, he is yet the enemy of 
all Rajputs. 


Enter Gaja Singh 'soith Soldiers. 

GA.TA. Soldier, the gales of the fort are closed? 

SOLDIER. Yes, Maharaj. 

aA.TA. Then throw them open. This fort is ours. 

SOLDIER. Maharaj, I am sorry, but I cannot open the gates 
of this fort except by the orders of our master — ^Rana Amar 
Singh. 

GAJA. Jlaster? Amar Singh is no longer your master. 
I am your master now. 

.SOLDIER. You ? I never knew that. But even so, I regret 
I am not allowed to open the gates of the fort for 3 ’'ou unless I have 
orders from Rana Amar Singh. 

GAJA. Soldiers, WTcst the kej's of the gates out of the hands 
of this impertinent knave. 

SOLDIER. Not while I have life wdthin me I {He drews 
his sword). 

GAJA. Kill this man at once. 

1.ST MAN. (To the others) 'Why do you stand and gape? 
Come, at him, doivn with this insolent one ! (All together attack 
Gaja Singh). 

GAJA. Soldiers .... (He defends himself). 

Enter from behind, the Rana Amar Singh with Moghul soldiers. 

AMAR. Hold, hold, soldiers ! 

The Rajput soldiers withdraw their swords on seeing the Moghul 
soldiers. 

RANA. Maharaj Gaja Singh, what business have you here ? 

GAJA. This fort is mine. I come to claim it. 

RANA. Royal guest 1 The Rana Amar Singh will welcome 
you as best as he can. 0 dog of the Moghuls, accept the welcome 
that you so richly deserve ! (He strikes Gaja a blow in the face, 
knocking him down). Brave soldier ! — open the gates of the 
fort. Come. (Moghul soldiers enter the fort with the Rana. The 
gates close behind him.) 
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Scene V. 

% 

A mountain-path in Meoar. Enter Satyavati, Arun and 
peasant-women, singing : 

All shattered lies my cherished dream 

and broken my Vina’s leading string;* 

Oh, how on this vast sepulchre 
my soul her threnody will sing? 

Vanished is the ancient halo round 
our Mevar mountain’s purple brow, 

Dense clouds with fiitile flares dislimn, 

They melt no more in showers now. 

The blood-red banner floats no more 
on the Mevar mountain like a flame, 

Descend O darkness and outblot 

this scene of ignominy and shame. 

i 

No more in Mevar’s groves sweet cuckoos 
trill forth joy in leafy trees. 

No more the flowers blossom — ^inviting 
eager honey-haunted bees. 

Spring zephyrs breathe no more of bliss 
nor laughs the fuU moon in the sky, 

No more the rivers dance to winds 
nor purl in simple ecstasy. 

The blood-red banner floats no more 

on the MevaCr mountain like a flame. 

Descend O darkness and outblot 

this scene of ignominy and shame 

Mevar’s rich glades are steeped in grief, 
the bowers brood in silent gloom 
And bmghers walk the earth like wraiths 
and happy homes like shadows loom. 

No more keen sabres flash out challenge 
wielded by her fearless kings. 

The eyes of beauty are wan with pain 
and juvenile laughter’s taken wings. 

The blood-red banner floats no more 

on the Mevar mountain like a flame, 

Descend O darkness and outblot 

this scene of ignominy and shame. 

* Viaa : An Indian Musical instrument. 
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'\\Tint shall sun'ivc in a house of doom ? 

who will to us deep solaee bring, — 

Except it be IMcvnr’s last minstrels ' 

who of the perished grandeur sing? 

\Mien high-born glories pass away, 

O may the lore in legend live 1 
And may the ballads of the bards 
their dim far echoes still revive ! 

The blood-red banner floats no more 

on the Mevnr mountain like a flame, 

* Descend 0 darkness and outhlot 

this scene of ignominy and shame. 

Enter Uidayat Alt xctth three Soldiers. 

HIDAVAT. Who arc you? 

SATVAVATi. I am a i)casant woman. 

niDAYAT. And you wander about from place to plaee sing- 
ing songs such as these? 

SATYAVATi. Ycs, indeed, soldier! tliat is what I live for. 

nnoAVAT. You must not sing Umt song any more. 

SATYAVATI. And wliv not, soldier? 

HiDAYAT. Tliis country is not yours now; it has passed into 
the hands of the Moghuls. 

SATi'AVATi. Victoo’ to thc Mogliuls ! We warred as long 
as Mevar was a free countrj'. But now that Mevar has bowed 
her head and accepted thc Moghul’s rule, there is nothing left to 
dispute. But does that mean Uiat we must needs also cease to 
mourn ? 0 liloghul soldier I all thc world over, the Mother is 
loved and revered. Shall we alone be forbidden thc right to love 
our sweet mother. Jlevar ? 

nroAYAT. No you arc not to sing the song which you 

have just been singing. 

AnuN. We will sing I "Who shall prevent us ? ]^Iy sisters, 
sing 1 

niDAYAT; If you disobey me, I simll have to take you 
all prisoners. 

SATYAVATI. Soldicr, you may. Come, we arc ready. We 
shall sit in thc gloom of your prison and make it resound with 
our deep and sorrowful song. My son, let us sing. 

iiiDAYAT. Well then, I declare you my prisoners. (He 
steps forward). 

AHUN. Beware ! {Jle draws his sword) You touch my 
mother at your peril. 

niDAYAT. Impudent young rascal ! Put up your weapon. 

AnuN. Snatch it away if you dare. 

The soldiers attack Anin. Arun fights them bravely. 
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SATYAVATI. Well donc, my son, well done I Protect your 
mother. 

One of the soldiers drops to the ground. 

Well done, my son, well done I do not part with your weapon, 
while there is life within your limbs. That is all I ask of 
3 ^ou‘'for my sake. Oh, what triumph 1 

Hidayat Ali ailaclis Arun himself. Arun Singh battles wiiU 
him while the soldiers surround him. Saiyavaii closes her eyes 
unable ia look on while death hangs over her son. At this rmment 
enter Mohahat Khan. 

MOHABAT. Enough, Hidayat Ali 1 enough, I say 1 Are you 
not ashamed of yourself? Two Moghul soldiers pitted against 
one helpless boy, and not content with that, you must draw your 
sword too. Shame, a thousand times shame ! Brave boy, 
may God bless you 1 You were ready to save your mother at the 
cost of your own lief. 

Saiyavati presses her hands to her bosom and gazes into Aran's 
face in deep flight. Then she advances towards Mohahat Khan, 
but suddenly bowing her head, retraces her steps. Molmhat looks her 
full in the face. 

MOHABAT. Sister 1 what can I have to say to you ? I dare 
not even claim the right to call you sister. Forgive me, O for- 
give me 1 • 

SATYAVATI. O god, what irony is this ? To think that my 
own younger brother should call upon me, and yet I cannot take 
him to my breast ! O ! 

ARUN. Mother, who is he? 

SATYAVATI. Hc is tlic Moghul Commander, Mohahat Khan. 

MOHABAT. I am your mother’s brother. 

SATYAVATI. Come, my son, let us go. 

MOHABAT. Where can you go? O, give me yomr pardon 
first 1 

SATYAVATI. Do you know what sin you have committed, 
Mohahat ? 

MOHABAT. I do. I have set fire to ray own house, and with 
fiendish joy have watched the flames and smoke. 

SATYAVATI. Is that all? 

MOHABAT. And w'hat besides ? Perhaps, you mean, that I. 
sinned when I embraced Islam? But there I do not hold with 
you. Each one of us has a right to his own beliefs. ... 

SATYAVATI. Enough; Come, my son. 

MOHABAT. Stay yet awhile. And even if it was sin. . . .was 
it one which can wipe out all the tender feelings and noble quali-’ 
ties in the human heart ? Sister, I know that a woman’s heart 
is pure as a lake at evening time, as sweet as a garden of roses ; 
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her soul is the mirror of the sky. Is this world so harsh and re- 
lentless that it can transform even a thing so delicate and divine 
ns a woman’s heart into a block of stone ? Pray, forget for one 
moment that you arc a Hindu and I a Moslem, that j^ou are the 
oppressed and I the oppressor. Remember only this : that you 
arc a woman and I am a man, that I am the brother and you are 
the sister. Recall for one moment our childhood’s days when you 
carried me in your gentle arms, and smothered my cheeks in 
kisses, and rocked me to sleep in j'our lap. Remember that we 
arc two motherless children, sister and brother. .. .Sister ! 

SATYAVATi. 0 my God ! 

MOHABAT. Sister. 

SATYAVATI. I caiinot bear it any longer. ‘VVhat is fate, 
must be. Jly little brother, I forgive j^ou all your sins.... my 
little brother 1 I pray to the Lord of his tenderness and merc 3 ’’ 
to forgive you too. You arc no longer the Commander of the 
Moghuls to me. You arc once again the younger brother of long 
ago. Go now, brother. 

MOHABAT. Farewell, sister. {He prostrates himself before Jier). 

SATYAVATI. Long life to j^ou. Come away, my son. 

niDAYAT. ■\Vlicre arc you going t We have made you our 
prisoners. 

MOHABAT. I should like to sec the man that dared to touch 
so much as a hair of my sister’s sacred head while I stand by to 
protect her. Go, sister, go unharmed. 

HiDAYAT. You arc Commander no more, Mohabat Khan. 
We are not bound to obey you now, nor do we care what you say. 
Shahzada Khuram is oiu* Commander. 

Enter Shahzada Khuram. 

. SHAHJAHAN. I mysclf givc you leave to go, mother. Go 
home, and fear nothing. 

HIDAYAT. But this woman wanders about from place to 
place singing seditions songs. 

SHAHJAHAN. 1 heard that song from a distance. It is a deep- 
ly sorrowful and moving song. 

HIDAYAT. But If it should stir the country up to revolt 
and disturb the peace of the land ? 

SHAHJAHAN. Tlic Moghul Empcror knows how to quell 
unrest, Hidayat Ali Khan I Why speak of Mevar alone ? I say 
that if the whole Kingdom of India were to vanish away like an 
autumn cloud before the frail breath of such a song, then — let it 
vanish, it is not worth the keeping. The empire of the Moghuls 
was never built on such airy foundations. It is built on the rock 
of love and devotion, the loyalty of the men and women and 
children of India. The Moghrd Emperor will never stand in the 
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way of v;l»f> wor.-iliip th': moUj»*rlarul with pun: nufl single 
hearts. 

iMDAYAT. 'rii^* l'hnj)cror*K eotnmantln truist ly: oheycrl. 

SHAJi.tAitAS*. Sing (»n, sing (»n. young mother ! I do not 
f'ri«*vr hfcntiKc you sirtg this song, hut I grieve t/» thinh how few 
are (lx: lunurner.*; h-ft in Mevar to lu-ar it. I will listen to Hint 
Song, young moth»;r, sing on fearlessly. I loo may mingle my 
tears and weep for the fallen /jlory of ^fevar. . (-V>n»e, soldiers, 
eiune Ilidaynl Ali, let us join in their song. . . .eome! 

Scone VI. 

Tht’ fi(iuf:s (if the (/ttnian^nr, on ft ehmihj JinnaAmnr 

Sin^h nhmr. 


iiAN’A. TJie .sky of Mf:var is muttering with suppressed fury 
The mounlntuK of Slevnr ixn* hiding tlu-ir crests ly.;hind a veil of 
shame. The hotjsehold goth; of Mevnr ttim their faci-s away in 
det'jx humiliation. JMeviir’s downfall I ... .yes, «;hc has fallen, 
Mevnr lf»t: jui.ghty liana Pratnp’s Kingdom, timedinllowcd and 
this was tlxe litmd’ that , . . .0. , . . (He jiaees up end dr/ttn) Ah 
at last he comes ! 

Hntfr ^fohnhat Khnru 

I salute yojj, great general ! 

MOHAn.\T. Victory to the Hnna of Mevnr. 

UANA. Commander of tin: Moghuls ! I see Ih.nt you arc not 
only skilled in the art of murtlcr, hut that you arc somclihng of 
nj\ ndept also in the art of mockery. Victory to Mevar's Rnna ? 
Victory indeed ! Ihit why mock now ? 

MOUAiiAT. No, liana." I did not speak in mockery. 

KAN'A. IVell, let that pass, it is of little account. Vftmt 
I wished was to meet witli you for onct:. 

MOiiAU.vr. Command me. 

KANA, The very pink of courtesy ! ... .Listen. I sent 

for you to reqxiest one thing %vhich none but you c.an concede. 

MOUAUAT. You have only to command me. 

iiAKA. Look me well in the eyes, Molmbatl (They gaze 
at each other itiiently for sreerol motnents) Tell me who you are 
to mo. 

MOUAUAT. I am your brother, your first cousin. 

UANA. You have, indeed, done a deed that well befits a 
brother. You have helped the Moghuls to trample upon the 
land of your fathers. You have stained your hands in the blood 
of your kith and kin. You have — 

MOiiAiiAT. Rann, you forget that I have eaten the salt 

of the Emperor. 
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jiANA. And when was that, Mohabat, and when was that ? 
But let it pass. You have done your work. To gird at you would 
be idle now. — ^Morc cspcially ns your handi'work is perhaps not 
altogether ill-suited to one who lives on the charity of our enemies 
— ^who has laughed our traditions to scorn — who shamelessl}’^ 
champions unbridled licence in the name of liberty — who — ^but 
where’s the use?. .. .Listen, Mohabat. You have all but de- 
vastated Mevar ; the devastation is not yet complete. You have 
yet to make an end of the Rana of Mevar. . . .Here is the sword. 
Take it and run me tlirough. (Gives the sword). 

MOHABAT. Rana 

BANA. Why do you hesitate, Itfohabat? Surely not bcr 
cause this act can blacken your conscience one shade the more ? 
Remember too, that in asking you this favour, I am asldng no- 
thing which is not ahead}' dear to your heart. For do J not 
know that you arc thirsting — thirsting most terribly — ^for my 
blood ? — there — ^your right hand is all a-tremble to be tearing at 
my heart. Sec, here it lies. Kill me and you shall have yom- 
dearest wish. 

MonABAT. Rana! l^Iohabat Klian has not fallen so low. 
It is true that I have spread desolation through Mevar with 'my 
sword. . . .yet I claim that I have not fought Avrongfully. If I 
have waged war — it w’as a just war from first to last. 

RANA. A just war, Mohabat ? A just war ? How can you 
call war just when a mere handful of half-armed men are ground 
to dust under the heels of a vast and over-whelming horde? 
Call it anything — call it hell’s fury let loose on the soul of an 
innocent babe.... a whirlwind of waters to drown the light of 
one candle, a cataclysmic avalanche, blasting the life of a blossom- 
ing rose — ^but, a just war, Mohabat I — ^u'hat am I saying? 
Let it pass, let it pass. . . .you have won and that is enough. Here, 
take this sword now. This was the sword the Rana Pratap 
gave me as he lay on his death bed, ” See that it is not dishonour- 
ed,” he said. But I have brought dishonour upon its hallowed 
blade. Now let the dishonour be washed away in my repentant 
blood. 

MOHABAT. Rana, I refuse. Mohabat Khan is a warrior 
and not a murderer. 

RANA. Then fight. Take up your weapon. (He snatches 
the sword). 

MOHABAT. Rana, I have sworn never again to draw ray 
sword against Mevar. 

RANA. And when was that, Mohabat, and when was that ? 
It will not do, I tell you. Take up your weapon, I now invite 
you to a duel, a duel to the death on the funeral field of Mevar 
and lo, on my shoulders I bear the dead body of my Mother. So 
you may not decline this sacred challenge. 
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PALL OF MEVAR 


MOiiABAT. Hana, listen. 

RANA. I will not hear another word. You are a coward, 
a parasite, a traitor. Come, I dare you to a duel. I should 
dearly love to measure the worth of that prowess which caused 
all IBndustan to tremble at your name, Mohabat Khan. Come 
take up your weapon, I say. I will not rest content imtil you 
have done so. Vile worm, foul rake-helly fiend ! 

MOHABAT. , Very well then, Hana, I accept your challenge. 
{He unelieathes his sword) Beware, Bana I If there is a man to 
match Mohabat in the whole of Mevar, that man is you... yet I 
tell you to think twice before you enter into a duel with me. 

They flourish their smords. 

RANA. To-day brother fights brother. . . .and it will be a 
spectacle for the gods to see. 

Just at this juncture Manasi rushes in 'with dishevelled hair 
a7id comes between them. 

MANASI. What are jmu two doing, father? "What does 
this mean ? {To Mohabat Khan) Have done, sir. 

RANA. Go away from this spot, Manasi. You must not 
stand between us and our quarrel. 

MANASI. Father, have done. The tale of the havoc wrought 
is already dark enough. You shall not add to the sum of horror 
with this imbrotherly strife. How can murder and revenge help 
us to heal the woimds and console us in this fearful teagedy? 
All that we can hope to do is to forget the wrong and rise above 
oiirselves once more. 

RANA. 1 do not understand you, Manasi. " 

MANASI. Gome, my sisters, sing, sing aloud the song our 
hearts can imderstand but the mind still questions. 

Enier ManaeVs band of peasant women dressed in^ saffron- 
coloured saries, foUqwed by Satyavaii. . . .Bana Amar Singh and 
Mohabat Khan attend in silence strangely moved. They sing in 
chorus, Manasi leads in place of Satyavaii. 

Why vainly shed thy tears, comrade, . 

And sigh * Our freedom's gone I ’ 

Sing from the summit of thy stature : 

* I live for Truth alone.’ 

Why wouldst thou still the others indict? 

Thy little ego thou must fight: 

Not* for the others art thou fallen, 

*Tis Falsehood holds thee down * 

Sing from the summit of thy stature ; 

* I live for Truth alone. ’ 
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ACT V — SCENE VI 


All o’er the world two forces battle, — 

Darkness opposed to Light: 

Loyal to Heaven’s solai legion, 

■ Confront Hell’s hordes of Night. 

Forget all thoughts of thine and mine, 

Behold in all the one Divine, 

Unfrontiered earth’s thy home and country: 

The house of self disown ; 

Sing from the summit of thy stature : 

‘ I live for Truth alone.* 

If thou wouldst slay this gloom abysmal. 

Waken thy Sun witliin. 

And discover in its dawn : no alien 
But is a brother of kin. 

Affianced tp. thy sentinel soul, 

With God as Guru and the Goal, 

Disclaim thy pride of race and country, 

For the soul belongs to none 
But the Lord of Truth and Love everlasting, 
Live thou for Him alone. 
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